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ADVENT PAST AND PRESENT. 


HRISTMAS has been celebrated in the Latin Church on 

25 December ever since the beginning of the fourth 
century. The earliest document for the existence of this feast 
is the Depositio Martyrum,* which dates back to the year 336 
and begins thus: “ VIII kal. jan. natus Christus in Betleem 
Judee”. The feast of the Epiphany which originated some- 
what earlier in the Greek Church commemorated Christ’s Birth 
as well as His Baptism and the Visit of the Magi. The exact 
day when Christ was born was as unknown in the early years 
of Christianity as it is to-day. The twenty-fifth day of Decem- 
mer was chosen for the celebration of Christ’s Nativity either 
for symbolical reasons,’ or in order to replace the Pagan feast, 
Natale Solis Invicti, which was celebrated 25 December. 


1 The earliest known calendar of the Church of Rome. Besides the anniver- 
saries of martyrs, it contains a few other immovable feasts. It was compiled 
during the restoration of Christian worship and the reorganization of Church 
service which took place after the Diocletian persecution; certainly not later 
than 336. In the year 354 Furius Dionysius Filocalus, a calligrapher in the 
service of Pope Damasus, inserted a copy of the Depositio Matyrum in an 
almanac which he compiled for the faithful and thus preserved it to future ages. 
The almanac of Filocalus is generally known as the Filocalian calendar. It was 
first edited by P. Boucher (Antwerp, 1634), but the original of Filocalus has 
since been lost. 


2 The early Christians had a predilection for symbolism. The idea was quite 
general among them that the world was created at the vernal equinox, which 
was then believed to be on 25 March. They reasoned further that it was most 
becoming for Christ to die on the anniversary of the creation of the world. The 
twenty-fifth of March was moreover a day on which the Jewish Pasch could 
fall; hence they concluded that Christ died on 25 March. Proceeding in their 
symbolism, they likewise concluded that Christ was conceived by the Virgin Mary 
on 25 March. Hence the feast of the Annunciation on 25 March. Adding the 
nine months of pregnancy, they fixed 25 December as the birthday of Christ. 
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Soon after establishing the feast of Christmas, the Church 
also instituted a liturgical season preparatory to this feast. 
Originally the name Advent was not given to this season. 
“ Adventus Domini” was the name given to Christmas itself. 
Thus the Christmas hymns of St. Ambrose bear the title ‘‘ De 
Adventu Domini” and in the old sacramentaries * the Sundays 
of Advent are called ‘‘ Dominicae ante Adventum Domini”. 
What is now the first Sunday of Advent was then called 
“‘ Dominica quarta ante Adventum Domini”. Since the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century the name Advent for the season 
preparatory to Christmas has been in general use. 

The earliest traces of a liturgical season preparatory to 
Christmas we find in Spain. Canon 4 of the Council of Sara- 
gossa, held against the Priscillianists in 380, prescribes that 
during the twenty-one days from 17 December to 6 January 
every one must go to church daily etc.: ‘“ Viginti et uno die a 
XVI kal. Januarii usque in diem Epiphaniae quae est VIII 
Idus Januarii continuis diebus nulli liceat de ecclesia se ab- 
sentare, nec latere in domibus, nec secedere in villam, nec 
montes petere, nec nudis pedibus incedere, sed concurrere in 
ecclesiam.”’* This seems to indicate that in Spain, as in the 
Greek Church, 6 January was celebrated at that time as the 
feast of Christ’s Nativity, especially since no mention is made 
of 25 December. That a liturgical season preparatory to 
Christmas was observed in some churches of Italy during the 
middle of the fifth century is manifest from the so-called 
Rotulus (roll) of Ravenna, which is a collection of prayers all 
of which seem to have been expressly composed for the season 
preparatory to Christmas. This roll dates back at least to 
the middle of the fifth century. Abbot Cabrol® thinks that 
most probably it was written by St. Peter Chrysologus in the 
first half of the fifth century. In Gaul the season of Advent 
dates back to the second half of the fifth century. St. Gregory 


3 Originally the various parts of Mass were not collected in one book. The 
prayers and chants which were recited by the celebrant alone were contained in 
a book called Sacramentarium. It owes its name to the fact that, besides those 
parts of Mass that belong to the celebrant, it also contained the prayers used in 
the administration of most of the other sacraments and at various other litur- 
gical functions. 

4 Mansi: ITI, 634. 

5 Revue Bénédictine, Oct. 1906. 
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of Tours® writes that St. Perpetuus, his predecessor in the 
archiepiscopal see of Tours (460-490), prescribed three days 
of fast each week from the feast of St. Martin (11 November) 
till Christmas: ‘“‘ Hic instituit jejunia. . . quod hodieque apud 
nos tenetur scriptum, quorum ordo hic est: A depositione domni 
Martini usque Natale Domini terna in septimana jejunia.” 
About a hundred years later, in 581, the first Council of Magon 
decreed: ‘“ Ut a feria S. Martini usque ad natale Domini, 
secunda, quarta et sexta diebus jejunetur et sacrificia quad- 
ragesimali debeant ordine celebrari.”* In Rome itself we find 
no indication of a liturgical season preparatory to Christmas 
before Pope Gregory I (d. 604), whose series of homilies be- 
gins with a sermon for the second Sunday of Advent. Pope 
Leo I (d. 461), who wrote a few sermons on the fast of the 
tenth month, (Ember days of December), and St. Benedict 
(d. 543), who devotes a chapter of his rule to the observance 
of Lent and makes other references to the liturgical year, are 
silent about Advent. In the seventh century the observance 
of Advent became general in the Latin Church. 

The duration of Advent was not always and everywhere the 
same. We have seen that the Council of Saragossa, which 
makes the earliest mention of a liturgical season before Christ’s 
Nativity, speaks of only twenty-one days. Likewise the oldest 
sacramentaries contain only two or three Masses for Advent. 
These Masses may have been repeated several times, as 
Mabillon suggests, or Advent may at one time and at certain 
places have lasted only two or three weeks, as Abbot Cabrol ® 
believes. The lectionaries of Rome, Capua, and Naples, all of 
which are very old, have lessons for four Sundays in Advent. 
Similarly the homiliarium of St. Bede contains sermons for 
four Sundays in Advent. On the other hand the Gelasian 
sacramentary,’ the homiliarium of Paul the Deacon (d. 799), 
and that of St. Germain (d. 596), the Liber comitis,’® the Gre- 


8 Historia Francorum, Book X, chap. 31, and De jejuniis: Migne, Patr. Lat 
LXXI, 566. 


7 Mansi: IX, 933. 
8 Dict. d’Archéologie chrét. et de Liturgie, I, 3225. 
9 Of the seventh century. It is of Roman origin. 


10 Liber comitis, or Liber comicus, or simply Comes, is a liturgical book of the 
Mozarabic rite, dating back to the seventh century. It contains the lessons of 
Mass for the whole year together with highly interesting rubrics. It was pub- 
lished by Dom Morin in Anecdota Maredsolana, vol. I (Maredsous, 1893). 
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gorian Sacramentary edited by Menard, the Sacramentary of 
Gellone,"* the Pontifical of Archbishop Egbert of York (d. 
766), and a number of manuscripts published by Martene ” 
assign five Sundays to Advent. In Tours, as was mentioned 
above, Advent began on the feast of St. Martin (11 November) 
and comprised six Sundays. The same practice was observed 
in the Ambrosian and the Mozarabic rite.** Since the first 
years of the eighth century the Greek Church begins fast and 
abstinence on 14 November, on which date she celebrates the 
feast of St. Philip; but the liturgical Advent starts only on the 
second Sunday before Christmas. Ever since the thirteenth 
century the whole Latin Church has four Sundays in Advent 
with the exception of the archdiocese of Milan, which still 
follows the Ambrosian rite and begins its Advent on the feast 
of St. Martin. In the rest of the Latin Church Advent always 
begins on the Sunday nearest to the feast of St. Andrew (30 
November), that is, on the Sunday which falls between 27 
November and 3 December. The statement sometimes made 
that there is a symbolism in the four weeks of Advent and the 
four thousand years of yearning for the promised Messiah can- 
not be reconciled with the divergence in the duration of Advent, 
and there is no liturgical text either in the Mass or the Office 
of Advent to support it. 

As there was a difference in the duration of Advent in vari- 
ous places and times, so there was also a difference in its ob- 
servance. In most of the ancient churches of Gaul and in 
several other churches Advent was a season of penance and 
mortification, of fast and abstinence similar to the season of 
Lent. Beginning the day after the feast of St. Martin, it ex- 
tended over a period of approximately forty days and was 

11 Of the eighth century. It is of uncertain origin and received its name 
from the Benedictine Abbey Gellone in France where it was preserved until the 


suppression of that monastery in 1783. It is at present in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris. Only fragments of it have been published. 

12 Martene: De antiquae ecclesiae ritibus, vol. III, p. 26 sq. 

13 The Mozarabic rite was followed by the Christian Visigoths and the Span- 
ish Christians since the sixth century. In the eleventh century it was suppressed 
by Popes Alexander II and Gregory VII and superseded by the Roman liturgy. 
In the beginning of the sixteenth century Cardinal Ximenes restored it in one 
of the chapels of his cathedral at Toledo with the approval of Pope Julius 
the II. In this chapel the Mozarabic rite is observed to the present day. 
There is also a chapel in the cathedral of Salamanca where on certain solem- 
nities the liturgical functions are still carried out according to this rite. 
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known as the winter quadragesima or the quadragesima of 
St. Martin. In some churches the statues and images were 
veiled, as during Passiontide; black vestments ** and ornaments 
were used at Tours, at Laon, and at Monte Cassino during the 
time of Abbot Oderisius (d. 1105).*° Originally, however, 
Advent did not have this penitential character. This is mani- 
fest from the decree of the Council of Saragossa and from the 
Rotula of Ravenna of which mention was made above. Nor 
has this penitential character penetrated into the present-day 
liturgy of Advent, which, as to its main outlines, was formed 
in the seventh or, at latest, in the ninth century. The spirit 
of joyful expectation predominates in the liturgy of Advent, 
though the joy of Advent is mildly tempered by such interior 
penance as is required to put the soul in the proper disposition 
for the coming of the “ Desired of Nations’”’; hence also the 
violet vestments and the omission of the Gloria.** But the 
joyous Alleluia remains in Mass and is added to nearly every 
antiphon of the Office on the four Sundays in Advent. The 
words “‘ carnis maceratio, continentia, jejunium, abstinentia,” 
which recur in almost every oration during Lent, have never 
gained entrance into the liturgy of Advent. Only the lessons 
of the second nocturn on the first, the third, and the fourth 
Sunday of Advent speak of fast, but those sermons of Pope St. 
Leo were originally held on the Emberdays of December, at a 
time when the season of Advent was still unknown in Rome. 
It is true, the liturgy of Advent exhorts us to do penance, but it 
is the penance which St. John the Baptist preached, the Greek 
metanoia, which consists in a change of the inner man, not in 
external mortification. The only external penitential practice 
that was universal and extended over many centuries was the 
interdiction of nuptials, as a rule only of solemn nuptials, dur- 
ing Advent. The Council of Trent forbade the solemn celebra- 
tion of nuptials from the first Sunday of Advent till Epiphany 


14 Tt must be remembered that violet as a liturgical color symbolizing penance 
did not come into use till after the thirteenth century. Before that time the 
black color was used not only in Masses for the Dead and on Good Friday but 
also whenever the violet color is used today. (See Innocent III: De sacro 
altaris mysterio, I, 65.) 

15 See Martene: De ant. eccl. rit., vol. III, p. 28 sq., and vol. IV, p. 86 sq. 

16 The Gloria was not suppressed in the Masses of Advent until the twelfth 
century. 
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inclusive. The new Code, Canon 1108, states expressly that 
Matrimony may be contracted at any time, but forbids the 
solemn nuptial blessing from the first Sunday in Advent till 
Christmas inclusive, without special permission of the Ordi- 
nary. 

During Advent the Church puts forth all the majestic gran- 
deur, all the spiritual richness, all the soul-stirring pathos of its 
wonderful liturgy. The purport of the liturgy of Advent is, of 
course, to commemorate the immense longing of the world for 
the promised Messiah and to prepare us for the worthy celebra- 
tion of Christmas by awakening in us the sentiments which 
animated the patriarchs, prophets and all the just of the Old 
Testament.** But this is not all. The Church not only com- 
memorates the yearning for the Messiah which found its ful- 
filment in the birth of Christ. Her whole liturgy of Advent 
reechoes a burning desire for a new coming of the Saviour each 
recurring Christmas day, a coming which permits us to share 
in all the graces of the first coming. This new coming of the 
Saviour consists in making more intimate and more effective 
the indwelling of God in our souls, who came to us first at our 
Baptism. During Advent the Church fills us with a desire for 
a mjore intimate union between our soul and God which is to 
find its completion on Christmas Day. By thus effecting our 
intimate union with God, the Church also prepares us for the 
final coming of Christ as our Judge.** It is this threefold com- 
ing of Christ which the Church unfolds in her liturgy during 
Advent: 1. His coming in the plenitude of time when He was 
born of the Virgin Mary; 2. His coming into our souls by an 
increase of the indwelling of God in us; 3. His final coming as 
our Judge. 

With Isaias, the great Evangelist of the Old Testament, as 
St. Jerome calls him, the Church exultantly proclaims the 
splendor and glory of the approaching time of salvation. His 
inspired prophecies concerning the Messiah who is to come, 
form the daily Scripture readings of the Office; his enthusias- 
tic aspirations and impassioned cries of hopeful yearning re- 


17 On the second Sunday before Christmas the Greek Church celebrates the 
feast of the holy patriarchs, especially Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and on the 
Sunday before Christmas, the feast of all the just of the Old Testament. 

18 The Gospel of the first Sunday in Advent speaks of Christ’s final coming at 
the end of the world. 
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sound in the responses, antiphons, graduals and versicles. On 
17 December, the Church starts an octave of special prepara- 
tion for Christmas, during which she lets the world’s longing 
for the Redeemer reverberate in the seven majestic O Anti- 
phons,”* and finally from 21 December she counts in her holy 
impatience the days and hours till His arrival.” Along with 
the prophet Isaias it is especially St. John the Baptist and, 
above all, the Virgin Mother Mary who hold the places of 
honor in the liturgy of Advent. The Gospels of three out of 
the four Sundays of Advent are entirely taken up with the 
mission of the Precursor of the Lord, and repeatedly his earn- 
est appeal to prepare the way of the Lord resounds through the 
liturgy of Advent. And thus it should be. He was the last 
and greatest prophet of the coming Messiah and, when still in 
his cradle, he was greeted with the prophetic words of his 
father Zachary: “‘ And thou, child, shalt be called the prophet 
of the Highest; for thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to 
prepare His ways.” But, above all, it is the amiable Virgin 
Mary with whom the liturgy of Advent wishes us to await the 
birth of her Divine Son. Chaste and humble, the Virgin ac- 
cepts the angelic message, receives the heavenly seed in her 
virginal womb and with interior joy and silent contemplation 
she looks forth to the birth of her Divine Child. Several 
times each day the Church chants the tenderly beautiful Alma 
Redemptoris Mater, and there is scarcely a Mass or a canonical 
hour which does not recall the mystery of the virginal concep- 
tion and birth of Christ. It is worth noting that the first men- 
tion of the now most popular “ Hail Mary” is found in the 
Offertory of the fourth Sunday in Advent. The happy blend- 
ing of the greeting of Gabriel with the greeting of Elizabeth so 
deeply impressed our Christian forefathers that since the be- 
ginning of the tenth century they began to use the formula of 
this offertory as a general prayer in honor of the Virgin Mary. 

19 The seven great antiphons, generally called “O Antiphons”, because each 
begins with the exclamation “ O” prefixed to a different title of Christ, date 
back at least to the eighth century. They were known to Amalarius (d. about 


850), who comments on them in his De Ordine Antiphonarii and says that he 
found them also in the Antiphonaries of Rome and of Metz. 

20 Antiphon at Benedictus on 21 December: “ Nolite timere, quinta enim die 
veniet ad vos Dominus noster”. At Benedictus two days before Christmas: 
“Ecce completa sunt omnia”, etc. On the Vigil of Christmas she constantly 
repeats: “ Hodie scietis quia veniet Dominus et mane videbitis gloriam ejus ”. 
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The second part of our present “ Hail Mary,” i. e.: ‘“ Holy 
Mary, Mother of God,” etc. is an addition of the sixteenth cen- 
tury." In Spain the feast of the Annunciation which has such 
a close relation to Advent, was at one time celebrated on 18 
December. If the feast of the Annunciation is not celebrated 
in Advent, it is for logical reasons which require this feast to be 
celebrated nine months before Christmas. In some places the 
now suppressed Expectatio Partus on 18 December was sub- 
stituted for the Advent celebration of the Annunciation. The 
Masses for these two feasts are almost identical. The feast of 
the Immaculate Conception on 8 December owes its date to the 
feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, nine months after 
her Immaculate Conception. 

The Sundays of Advent are privileged Sundays. The first 
is a privileged Sunday of the first class, that is, its liturgical 
celebration is never impeded by any other feast that may fall 
on the same day. The other three Sundays are privileged 
Sundays of the second class, that is, their liturgical celebra- 
tion is impeded only by feasts of the first class. The Vigil 
of Christmas is also a privileged day of the first class. It isa 
day of fast and abstinence. The liturgical color on the Sun- 
days and ferials as well as on the Vigil of Christmas is violet, 
but on the third, or Gaudete Sunday, the violet color may be 
replaced by the rose color (color rosaceus), as on Laetare Sun- 
day in Lent. In the Office the suffrages of the saints are 
omitted throughout Advent. Not only are the great O Anti- 
phons chanted ritu duplici at the Magnificat from 17 December 
to 23 December, but these ferial days are also the only ones, 
besides those of the Holy Week, on which all antiphons at 
Lauds are proper. ‘This arrangement dates back to the eighth 
century. 

At the present time the Church begins her liturgical year 
with the first Sunday of Advent. Christ being everything to 
the Church and the Church with everything that is in it 
originating with Christ, it is certainly most proper that the 
Church starts the year with the season preparatory to His ar- 
rival on earth. Advent, moreover, symbolizes the time before 
Christ ; hence, in some sense, the first Sunday of Advent repre- 


21 This Offertory was most probably compiled by Pope Gregory the Great 
(d. 604). 
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sents the beginning of the world. The custom of beginning the 
year with Advent originated as soon as the season of Advent 
was instituted. But it did not become general until much 
later. Before the season of Advent was established, many 
churches began the year with Christmas. Others followed the 
ancient Roman Calendar, which began the year on the reputed 
vernal equinox, 25 March, especially since 25 March was con- 
sidered the day on which Christ was conceived by the Virgin 
Mary. Traces of this custom are still found in the old designa- 
tion of the Ember Days which were called “ jejunium mensis 
primi” (March) mensis quarti”’ (June) ‘“‘ mensis septimi”’ 
(September) “ mensis decimi” (December). The names of 
the last four months of the civil year: September, October, 
November, December, derived from the Latin numerals for 
seven, eight, nine, ten, are remnants of the same custom. 


MICHAEL Ort, O.S.B. 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


THE RED POPE. 


DREAM of my boyhood had just cometrue. I had spent 
Christmas in Rome and had celebrated my Christmas 
Mass at the Tomb of the Apostles, in the crypt under the high 
altar at St. Peter’s. Fourteen days before, I had left New 
York in company with my Superior General, who was return- 
ing from a visitation in Australia and the Orient and was on 
his way to Rome to submit his report to the Cardinal Prefect 
of Propaganda. Although the Sacred Congregation was 
transacting no official business during these few days immedi- 
ately following the festival, the Cardinal had granted us an 
audience and we were requested to present ourselves next 
evening at his private suite in the Propaganda Palace on the 
Piazza di Spagna. 

The Propaganda building, like most of the offices of the 
Roman Congregations, is in the middle of the business dis- 
trict of the city, and a considerable distance from the Vatican. 
It is a large though unpretentious brick-and-stone structure 
fronting on a wide street, exceptionally wide for Rome, called 
the Piazza di Spagna. In the center of the street there is a 
magnificent marble column surmounted by a statue of the 
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Immaculate Conception and at the rear is the old College of 
Propaganda, that famous university where every nation on the 
earth is represented among its students preparing for the 
priesthood. 

The halls of the offices were deserted when we arrived, 
though at ordinary times you will meet there a queue of bis- 
hops, vicars, prefects, missionaries, of every hue and size, and 
every imaginable style of beard known to the ancient or modern 
world. They are either waiting for an audience with the 
Cardinal Prefect or other officials, or arranging for the trans- 
action of some business which affects the spiritual welfare of 
peoples at the ends of the earth. But this evening we were 
alone. 

The hall was as unpretentious as the outside. The floor 
was merely dark travertine, but close inspection showed that 
the walls were hung with engravings and paintings that would 
rejoice the heart of a collector of antiques. The porter pointed 
to a wide stone staircase and, with some directions about turn- 
ing right and left a few times, left us to our own devices. 
There were no elevators, no liveried guides, none of the evi- 
dences of ceremony that we are accustomed to associate with 
important places and which one actually encounters elsewhere 
in Rome. Propaganda is a plain, matter-of-fact institution, 
dealing with hard, concrete business, and seems to have little 
time for ceremony. We had no idea where the stairs might 
lead us except that very probably if we kept going long enough 
we would find the Cardinal’s rooms somewhere. But the por- 
ter had done his business more efficiently than we imagined. 
He had sent word ahead of us and when we reached what 
seemed to be the fourth or fifth landing, though actually the 
third, a slightly-built priest, with a kind, smiling, ascetic- 
looking countenance, and dressed in the habit of a Redemp- 
torist, was waiting for us. We knew he expected us by his 
smiling face and the words of welcome he almost shouted at 
us in excellent English from the top of the stairs. Apparently 
visiting the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda was to be a far 
less formal affair than I had anticipated. In a moment we 
were shaking hands with Father Drehmanns, the Cardinal’s 
private secretary. Up onecorridor and down another, through 
halls and alcoves and doors and arches he led us until we 
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found ourselves in another hall before a large door covered 
with heavy sound-proof material. It was the entrance to the 
Cardinal’s suite where, in the quiet hours, he thinks out the 
policies and solves problems affecting the interests of the 
Church throughout a jurisdiction wider and more involved 
than that of the head of any other Congregation, excepting 
the Pope himself. 

When the saintly Cardinal Serafini died in 1918, Benedict 
XV called William Cardinal Van Rossum to guide the policies 
of the Church’s foreign missions through a period of recon- 
struction. The war that had just ended had left the mission 
fields, especially in Asia, with a grave dearth of missionaries 
and funds. Thousands of French priests had been drafted 
from the missions by their government, and up to that time 
France had borne the greatest part of the missions’ burdens. 
It was a difficult office to which the new Perfect of Propaganda 
was called. But the marvelous advance that missionary or- 
ganization has made during the past ten years is sufficient 
proof of the wisdom of the Pope’s choice and of the outstand- 
ing ability of the new Prefect to cope with so immense a respon- 
sibility. 

Cardinal Van Rossum came into office as the twenty-seventh 
in a long line that stretches back over a period of three hundred 
years to the day early in 1622 when Gregory XV established 
the Congregation to propagate the Faith throughout the vast 
new world that the great Catholic explorers had opened up 
during the previous century. Columbus had discovered 
America for Spain; DaGama had rounded South Africa and 
planted the Portuguese flag in the East Indies, and Magellan 
had reached the Pacific from the west and won the Philippines 
for the Spanish crown. Here was an immense world to be 
won for Christ and to replace in the Church the peoples that 
had been torn away by Protestantism. 

Since then Propaganda has been carrying on its work over 
the greater part of the world. For a time, after Protestant- 
ism had shattered many strongholds of the Faith in Europe, 
the jurisdiction of Propaganda extended over the greater part 
of northern Europe, including England and Ireland. Gradu- 
ally these countries were transferred to other Congregations, 
but Propaganda still rules thirty-two episcopal sees and vicari- 
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ates in Europe. The United States ceased to belong to its 
jurisdiction only in 1908, but it still continues to exercise its 
authority over fifty-four sees in North and South America. 
It has complete control in Africa, Australia and the South Seas 
and in Asia, except for the Philippine Islands and a few dio- 
ceses in British India and China still under the jurisdiction of 
the Patriarch of Goa by an old-standing privilege. Thus, if 
we except western Europe and the United States, the greater 
part of the world, practically, is subject to the Congregation 
of Propaganda. 

The scope of its jurisdiction includes every branch of ecclesi- 
astical government for those territories committed to it, with 
the exceptions only that it must refer all questions of faith to 
the Holy Office, of which the Pope is Prefect, all matters re- 
garding Matrimony to the Congregation of the Sacraments, 
and all questions of ceremonial to the Congregation of Rites. 
Apart from these, the jurisdiction of Propaganda is supreme in 
its own territory. It appoints patriarchs, archbishops, bishops, 
vicars and prefects apostolic. It divides dioceses, establishes 
new missions, transfers them from one society or bishop to 
another. It controls all the ecclesiastical property in Propa- 
ganda countries, makes adjustments of temporal goods as be- 
tween dioceses and societies; it regulates the observance of 
feasts and fasts and grants dispensations from the general laws 
when necessary. It has charge of all affairs relative to relig- 
ious orders working as missionaries. It deals with ordinary 
diplomatic matters and relations with civil governments of 
countries where it has jurisdiction. Its authorization is neces- 
sary for the establishment of missionary societies, seminaries 
or Catholic universities in its territory. It examines and ap- 
proves their charters and constitutions and no change can be 
made without its sanction. It regulates and watches over their 
discipline and progress. In fine, anything and everything that 
has to do with preaching the Gospel in missionary countries 
comes within the scope of Propaganda. 

Within its immediate jurisdiction there are 425 ordinaries, 
including patriarchs, archbishops, bishops, vicars and prefects 
apostolic, more than one-third of all the Catholic bishops of 
the world. There are over 12,000 priests and some 14,000,000 
Catholics. But when we contrast these fourteen million with 
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the thousand million people living in paganism in the territory 
entrusted to Propaganda we get some idea of the magnitude of 
the responsibility of the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda and 
of the effort the Church must yet put forth to fulfill the com- 
mand of Christ to teach all nations. 

It was into such a responsibility that Cardinal Van Rossum 
came as Prefect of Propaganda. Unlike his predecessors, he 
is not, as we might infer from his name, an Italian. He was 
born in Holland, 3 September, 1854, and is a member of the 
Redemptorist Order. The Cardinal received his first appoint- 
ment—that of consultor to the Holy Office—from Leo XIII 
in 1896. The previous year he had come from Holland to 
Rome as a professor in the new house of higher studies just 
then established by his Order. During the period immedi- 
ately following he published a number of works, the best known 
being his book on the Sacrament of Orders. But his greatest 
service to Theology was rendered in connexion with the 
Modernist heresy that was engaging the attention of the Holy 
Office during the first years of the pontificate of Pius X. In 
1904 Pius appointed him as a member of the Commission 
then engaged in drafting the new Code of Canon Law. He 
was made a Cardinal in 1911, appointed Legate to the Euchar- 
istic Congress at Vienna in 1912, President of the Biblical 
Commission in 1914, Grand Penitentiary in 1915, and Pre- 
fect of Propaganda in 1918. 

We had reached the anteroom of the private suites of this 
remarkable man, whose brilliancy of mind and piety of life 
make him one of the best known figures in Rome. Father 
Drehmanns pushed the door open and we entered the recep- 
tion room. There were many evidences of the missions, par- 
ticularly mission magazines from every corner of the world, 
arranged on the table and shelves. The room was in contrast 
with the coldness and severity of the corridors outside. 
Though not rich, it was delightfully simple and artistic in its 
furnishings. The Cardinal was engaged for the moment, 
so we had an opportunity of becoming better acquainted with 
his genial secretary. Like Cardinal Van Rossum, he is a 
Redemptorist and is really much more to His Eminence than 
a private secretary. He seems to be his close confidant and 
friend, though a considerably younger man. 
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A dignified-looking ecclesiastic came down the hallway. 
He wore a pointed beard and his face was tanned and worn, 
but his eyes had that look of calm power that one sees some- 
times in idealized pictures of St. Francis Xavier. ‘ A bishop 
from Africa,’ whispered Father Drehmanns. He greeted us 
cordially and passed out. 

When we turned round, the Cardinal was standing at the 
end of the corridor in the direction the bishop had just come 
from, and Father Drehmanns beckoned us to follow. I had 
a vague sense of chandeliers with prisms sparkling in the 
electric light, of fine old paintings, red carpets and gold lac- 
quer furniture, but any details failed to record themselves 
clearly on my mind. I was too fascinated by the thought of 
meeting this man who wielded greater spiritual and moral 
power than any ruler on earth, except the Vicar of Christ 
himself. He made a striking picture, standing dressed all in 
severe black, his tall figure framed against an archway, his 
white hair fringing a little black cap, and his fine strong 
white face, like chiseled marble, smiling benignly on us as we 
approached. We knelt to kiss his ring and then, with a word 
of welcome, he motioned us to be seated. 

We were in his private sitting-room. The Cardinal sat on 
a small lounge, such as one might see in any ordinary sitting- 
room. We—Father Drehmanns, the Superior General, and 
myself—sat before him on lacquered chairs that one sees so 
commonly in Rome. At first I felt a little uncomfortable in 
such unaccustomed surroundings, but the entire lack of 
formality about His Eminence and his manifest kindness and 
urbanity of manner made us feel at ease. Indeed I have often 
found it a great deal harder to speak with men of less dignity 
and importance than the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda. 

The Cardinal carries on his audience for the most part in 
Latin. He knows English and most other European langu- 
ages. In fact, he is said to be one of the best linguists in 
Rome—no mean reputation where every official of standing 
speaks at least three or four languages fluently. But, next 
to his native Dutch, he feels most at home in Latin and he 
speaks it with extraordinary fluency. But there are times 
when even Latin can not convey the shades of meaning he 
wishes to express, and then his native accents will break 
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through a phrase of Ciceronian perfection. He smiles and 
Father Drehmanns, as interpreter, comes to the assistance of 
his bewildered listeners. When the Cardinal reaches this 
point, he continues in Dutch. His subject becomes so inter- 
esting to him that only his native language can express the 
rapidity of his thoughts. Then the conversation becomes 
three-cornered, Father Drehmanns acting as interpreter. 

The Superior General naturally had many things to say to 
him and for a time I thought he was giving the Cardinal a 
great deal of interesting information. It was certainly inter- 
esting and fascinating to me. There was some question of a 
boundary to be settled and there were some other matters to 
be discussed concerning a remote corner of a remote mission in 
the heart of China. Suddenly His Eminence shot a remark, 
followed by a question which clearly showed a remarkable 
grasp of a situation that I thought must have been entirely 
new to him. Here, I thought, was a man who knew his field. 
He had never seen China and did all of his thinking in this 
room we were sitting in; yet he seemed to know every turn of 
a river and the position of little towns on its banks scarcely 
big enough to be marked on an ordinary map. But he was 
satisfied, kind, always encouraging, anxious to hear more, and 
when he was very pleased he punctuated the conversation with 
‘“ Optime ”, which you may translate into English as ‘“‘ Fine”’. 
When he was asked for a favor or a decision that he wanted to 
think over, he merely answered ‘‘ Videbimus ”’, which meant 
“We shall see’”’. When a difficulty was propounded, he in- 
variably remarked ‘‘ Deus providebit,” which means ‘‘ God 
will provide”. These, I think, must be the keynotes of the 
Cardinal’s life and his success—optimism, prudence, and trust 
in Providence. 

During all this time Father Drehmanns was working hard, 
for he was interpreting while His Eminence spoke on in Dutch. 
But I sat silent fascinated by the Cardinal. His face was 
always placid and conveyed the idea of power and peace. He 
looked like a man that nothing could disturb, a man who would 
face every situation with “ Deus providebit ” on his lips. His 
chin, rather short, projected a little, his lips were firm and his 
hair had in it the snowy whiteness of his seventy-four winters. 

Then the thought of the “ Red Pope” suddenly flashed 
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across my mind. This is the title that the Prefect of Propa- 
ganda gets in Rome because of the magnitude of his juris- 
diction, second only to that of the Holy Father, and because a 
Cardinal is accustomed to dress in red in contrast to the Holy 
Father who dresses in pure white. But except for the glint 
of the amethyst in his ring and pectoral cross, when it caught 
the light, there was no purple about Cardinal Van Rossum. 
As a Redemptorist he retains the dress peculiar to prelates of 
his Order, and except on great ceremonial occasions dresses 
in somber black, which is all the more striking when one 
expects to find the Cardinal’s red. 

Cardinal Van Rossum has completed ten years as Prefect of 
Propaganda. During that time twenty-one new missionary 
institutes of men and women have been established under his 
direction; one hundred and seventy-four new missions—dio- 
ceses, vicariates, and prefectures apostolic—have been erected, 
and he has added no less than one hundred and twenty-two 
bishops to the hierarchy. But his greatest service to the or- 
ganization of the Church has been the creation of five new 
apostolic delegations which share in the work of government 
and greatly assist bishops and missionaries in distant places. 
These delegates have very wide powers and can deal imme- 
diately with most of the ordinary problems that are presented 
to them. Important matters they refer to Propaganda. In 
this way an exceedingly close link is maintained between the 
Holy See and the most remote peoples. When Cardinal Van 
Rossum became Prefect the only countries under Propaganda 
that had Apostolic Delegations were Greece, Australia, and 
India. Since then the Delegations of Japan, Albania, China, 
Indo-China, and Africa have been added, making in all eight 
Apostolic Delegates through whom the immense legislative, 
disciplinary and judicial power of Propaganda is exercised. 
Of these Delegates, five are Italians, one is Dutch, and one 
American, namely, Archbishop Mooney, the Apostolic Dele- 
gate for India. The Greek delegation is vacant. 

The wisdom of appointing a majority of Italian delegates 
to countries where the missions are entrusted to bishops and 
priests of various nationalities can be easily grasped by any- 
one familiar with the outlook of the average Italian ecclesi- 
astic that one meets in the Roman offices. It would be difficult 
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to find anywhere more courteous, humble, and at the same time 
more dignified men. They are apparently free from the na- 
tional prejudices that unfortunately we find quite frequently 
among men in high places in other parts of the world. Dealing 
kindly and fairly with all peoples has become for them a long- 
standing tradition—a part of their character. Other races 
may produce such men, but they are rather an exception. In 
Rome they seem to be the rule. As representatives of the 
Vatican they are, moreover, less likely to arouse national preju- 
dices. We take it as the most natural thing that prelates of 
Italian birth should represent to the world the See that St. 
Peter established in Italy for all time. The appointment of 
men with so truly Catholic an outlook is especially important in 
countries like China, Indo-China and Japan, where bishops, 
and priests of as many as fourteen or fifteen different nationali- 
ties are the actual workers in the missions. The splendid suc- 
cess that has marked the work of all these new delegates and 
the codrdination of effort they have effected in so short a time 
is sufficient proof of the wisdom of Propaganda and its Car- 
dinal Prefect. 

The Cardinal is assisted in the ordinary routine of the Propa- 
ganda offices by the Secretary of the Congregation, Arch- 
bishop Marchetti-Selvaggiani, the Assistant Secretary, Mon- 
signor Pecorari, and thirty-five other officials and heads of 
departments. The Congregation proper over which His 
Eminence presides consists of tweny-one Cardinals, and twenty- 
eight consultors. They do not all reside in Rome but those 
who do, meet twice a month to decide more important questions 
that the Cardinal Prefect may submit to them. These mat- 
ters are duly reported to the Holy Father, with whom the 
Cardinal or the Secretary has frequent conferences, and these 
conferences are by no means mere formalities. I have heard 
Archbishop Marchetti tell with what keen interest the Holy 
Father follows every new development, even in the most distant 
fields, and how astonishingly accurate is his information on 
every detail. This is all the more remarkable when we re- 
member that he is in similar close touch with each of the other 
ten Congregations. 

Cardinal Van Rossum is an untiring worker and his tasks 
are by no means confined to the Congregation of which he is 
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Prefect. He is President of the Biblical Commission, to which 
he was appointed by Pius X after the death of Cardinal 
Rampolla. He is a member of five other Congregations, 
namely, the Holy Office, the Congregation for affairs of the 
Oriental Church, the Congregation for Religious, the Con- 
gregation of the Council, and the Congregation for Universities 
and Seminaries. Besides, he is Cardinal Protector of twenty- 
eight different religious organizations of priests, sisters and 
brothers, including such well-known orders as the Oblates, the 
Cistericans, the Canons Regular of the Holy Cross, and the 
Redemptoristines. 

The Cardinal’s day begins at four o’clock. He spends a 
half-hour in meditation and prayer before Mass and another 
half-hour in thanksgiving. Before breakfast he finishes the 
“Small Hours” of the Divine Office. His breakfast is the 
simple Italian breakfast of toast and coffee and, immediately 
after, it is his custom to make the Stations of the Cross each 
day. He is ready to begin his official day’s work at seven 
o'clock, after more than two hours of prayer. 

He looks through his mail, scans any important matters in 
the press that are brought to his attention by his private secre- 
tary, and at a quarter to eight receives the Secretary of the 
Congregation—Archbishop Marchetti. They remain in con- 
ference until nine o’clock. The remainder of the forenoon is 
engaged with meetings of the various Congregations of which 
the Cardinal is a member, or with work peculiar to questions 
that are submitted to these Congregations and with which 
each member must make himself thoroughly conversant. 

Thu. in the course of his ordinary day’s work, His Emi- 
nence will be confronted with the questions of far-reaching 
importance that are submitted to the Holy Office. Many of 
these are questions of faith and morals that only the Infallible 
Vicar of Christ himself can finally decide. But the Pope sub- 
mits them first to the Holy Office so that the best theological 
minds in Rome may be brought to bear on his decisions. 

In the Biblical Commission, of which Cardinal Van Rossum 
is president, he will be asked to decide matters of Scriptural 
interpretation, paleography and doctrine in one of the most 
highly technical fields of theological science. As a member 
of the Congregation of the Council, questions relating to disci- 
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pline of the clergy and faithful throughout the world come 
within his sphere of activity. He must be prepared to give his 
views on intricate legal questions, dealing, for instance, with 
pious bequests, benefices, ecclesiastical property; and when 
national or provincial councils of bishops are held in any 
country, this Congregation has jurisdiction over them. It 
directs their activities and examines their decrees. In all these 
matters the Cardinal, as a member, has to assume his share 
of a very serious responsibility. 

In the Congregation of Religious all questions relating to 
the well-being, constitutions and spheres of work of religious 
orders are decided. His position on this Congregation brings 
His Eminence into close touch with the affairs of more than 
three hundred religious orders of men and women, in itself 
a vast wing of the Church’s spiritual army. 

There is another Congregation of which Cardinal Van 
Rossum is a member and which brings him into contact with an 
entirely different set of problems, namely those of the Oriental 
Church. (This Congregation deals with all the questions pre- 
sented to the Holy See in connexion with the Greek Church, 
which, though united with Rome, differs in accidentals of ritual 
and disciplinary observance. Finally as a member of the 
Congregation for Seminaries and Universities, the Cardinal is 
called on for his views on important educational questions, 
discipline, courses of study, regulations, etc., of seminaries and 
Catholic universities throughout the world. As Cardinal Pro- 
tector of twenty-eight religious institutions he receives and 
presents to the proper departments all questions that these 
societies refer to the Holy See and he is responsible also for 
safeguarding the interests of these orders committed to his 
protectorate. 

His morning’s work in the various Congregations is but a 
small part of the Cardinal’s daily routine. At twelve he fin- 
ishes his Office, dines at one, and takes the usual little rest or 
siesta that is part of a man’s lifein Rome. He signs his letters, 
two large boxes every day, and at haif-past three takes his 
afternoon walk, practically the only recreation that enters into 
his busy life. He makes his visit to the Blessed Sacrament, 
says his Rosary, and at five begins to receive audiences till 
half past seven. These audiences are given to dignitaries 
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from all over the world and for the most part deal exclusively 
with the business of Propaganda. When he has time, he makes 
another meditation at seven o’clock, then supper and at half 
past eight he recites evening prayers in common with his house- 
hold. His crowded day’s work is over at nine. 

Cardinal Van Rossum has the reputation of being the most 
traveled of the Roman Cardinals, with the exception, possibly, 
of Cardinal Vannutelli. In 1923 His Eminence made an ex- 
tended tour over northern Europe, all of which is still under 
Propaganda. On that occasion he visited Sweden, Norway, 
and Iceland, and in Finland he consecrated a new Vicar Apos- 
tolic, Msgr. Buckx. There, too, he had the consolation of see- 
ing three Protestant ministers received into the Church. In 
Denmark he found a remarkable movement toward conversion 
which has since then fructified marvelously. During his visit 
the Cardinal made a marked impression. He was received 
everywhere with distinction, except on one occasion when a 
Lutheran minister refused to allow him celebrate Mass at the 
tomb of a martyr, in an ancient Catholic cathedral that had 
been confiscated in the days of persecution. The discourtesy 
however caused a veritable storm, even among the Lutheran 
laity and in the secular press. 

Each year when the Congregations adjourn for the summer 
months, the Cardinal spends his vacation at Karlsbad in 
Czechoslovakia. He finds the waters there an excellent tonic 
after his year’s work. The latter portion of each summer he 
spends at Ingenbohl in Switzerland at the Motherhouse of the 
Holy Cross Sisters for whom he is Cardinal Protector. This 
year he is visiting Ireland and Iceland. Cardinal Van 
Rossum has the unique distinction of being the first, if not 
indeed the only, Roman Cardinal to travel by aeroplane. In 
1924 when he was appointed Papal Legate to the Eucharistic 
Congress, held that year in Holland, he made the trip by 
’ plane to Amsterdam. 

The crowning work of Cardinal Van Rossum’s life will be 
the erection of the new College of Propaganda. The old 
college founded by Urban VIII in 1627 has long since outlived 
its usefulness. The need of a new and more efficient insti- 
tution where missionary aspirants from every land can come 
to learn at the center of Catholic truth and authority, became 
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evident to His Eminence soon after he was appointed Pre- 
fect. He was instrumental in procuring the site on the Jani- 
culum beside the Vatican, not far from the spot where the 
great Apostles laid down their lives for Christ. From above 
their ashes men will go forth until the end of time to preach 
Him Crucified. 

The Holy Father himself blessed the corner-stone of the 
new Propaganda at the famous replica of the Lourdes grotto 
in the Vatican gardens. Last May, Cardinal Van Rossum 
placed the stone in position on its site on the Janiculum. It 
is not the first time that His Eminence has watched over the 
erection of a great house for God’s glory. When he was 
rector of the Redemptorist seminary at Witten, more than 
thirty years ago, he built, with little means at his disposal, a 
fine new institution and collected there a library that still re- 
mains one of the most admired in Holland. This time modern 
finance has come to his immediate assistance, and an American 
loan is making the completion of the building possible. But 
Propaganda must pay the debt and the Cardinal must find the 
money. He will face this problem, as he always does, with 
his motto “‘ Deus providebit ”’. 

E. J. McCartuy, S.S.C. 

St. Columbans, Nebraska. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF BAPTISMAL SPONSORS. 


ECAUSE it is a forecast of what is to follow, and for its 

own beauty and appeal, the subjoined letter, long 

as it is and though written by one Protestant gentleman, Mr. 
James R. Hope, to another, is given here.* 


Dear Gladstone, 


Your request that I should be godfather to your boy is one which 
I most heartily accede to. I must, however, add a condition which 
I have before required on such occasions—namely, that you should 
by your will express your intention that this spiritual relationship 
shall exist in fact as well as name, and should provide that in the 
event of your death I may have sufficient control over the child’s 
education to enable me (as far as this will do it) to discharge my 


1 Mr. Hope became a Catholic later. It was at his funeral that Newman 
preached the sermon, “In the World, but not of the World”. 
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trust. He will be my third godchild in life. One is already gone 
to realize the pledge which he obtained in baptism; and if the rest 
get as good an inheritance after they have grown out of my care as, 
I believe, this one has obtained, who had scarce come under it, I 
shall give up my account with gladness, and shall wish heartily that 
my own sponsors had as good a one to present. 

Of that deep and kind feeling which has led you to select me, and 
of association with such a man as Manning in such a charge, I am, 
I can assure you, very sensible; and I shall pray God heartily that, 
when the day comes for all men’s thoughts to be known, mine may 
not appear to have been such as to make you marvel that you should 
ever have held your present opinion of me. 

Pray tell Mrs. Gladstone that as her son and yours is to be hence- 
forth called mine also, I shall consider all mere acquaintanceship to 
have ceased and shall insist, if she will suffer it, upon being num- 
bered among those on whom as relations she has a right at all times 
to depend. To yourself I cannot say more than I have always said 
since the time when it pleased God to enable me to appreciate your 
character and principles, and this it is needless to repeat. 

I will come up for the baptism whenever it may be; so when the 


day is fixed let me know. 
Yours ever truly, 
James R. Hope. 


Here is conscientious regard for the office and obligations 
of the baptismal sponsor, and that in a case and in circumstances 
which would have justified much less concern. ‘‘ No wonder,” 
as Newman says of Mr. Hope, “ that a man thus-minded should 
gradually have been led on into the Catholic Church.” But 
is he not altogether exceptional? How many are there that 
give thought to their obligations as godparents? Rather, 
how few they are who give any thought at all to the matter. 
The words of the Tridentine Catechism are as applicable 
to-day as they were at their first publishing more than three 
and a half centuries ago: “ Hoc munus adeo negligenter in 
Ecclesia tractatur, ut nudum tantum hujus functionis nomen 
relictum sit; quid autem sancti in eo contineatur, ne suspicari 
quidem homines videantur.” There is negligence in the choice 
of sponsors; there is lack of due consideration before and dur- 
ing the ceremony itself; and ofter the child is carried home 
from the font the sponsors are quite satisfied that it is all 
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over and they have no further duties or responsibilities—very 
much like pallbearers after a funeral. Thus spiritual rebirth 
and physical death are put in the same class, and the child, so 
far as the sponsors are concerned, might as well have died and 
been buried as born again of water and the Holy Ghost. 

Will anyone contend that the only reason for having spon- 
sors was to carry the child to the church and hold it over the 
font; or in the case of immersion simply to help the catechumen 
into the water and receive him; when he came out? Dea- 
conesses, nurses, attendants, servants discharged duties of 
this kind; nor do we find historical record of professional 
“tenentes’, “levantes”, ‘‘susceptores,”’ identical with sponsors, 
as we most probably should, had the office ever been merely of 
this physical character. The office may possibly have origin- 
ated in some such necessity, but the Church, as is her wont, 
was not slow to endow it with deep spiritual import. Doubt- 
less from the very beginning sponsors rendered these services, 
as they do still, hut only by way of accommodation and of 
sacramental significance. St. Thomas says explicitly that spon- 
sors are employed to give not bodily aid but spiritual. ‘‘ Bap- 
tizatus non suscipitur a patrino de sacro fonte propter cor- 
poralem sed spiritualem imbecillitatem.”’ And so it is that 
converts, who are entirely able to walk and stand and take 
care of themselves without assistance, must have sponsors to 
hold (touch) them while the baptismal water is poured. And 
writing of the Confirmation sponsor he says, “ Licet ille qui 
confirmatur sit adultus corporaliter, nondum tamen est adultus 
spiritualiter.” 


II. 


Baptism is the first and most necessary of the sacraments. 
According to St. Thomas it was the first sacrament instituted 
by our Lord. It is the only sacrament absolutely necessary 
for salvation. It is the sacrament of regeneration, a second 
birth; it is the gateway of the other sacraments; it is divine 
initiation into the society of the faithful; it is incorporation in 
Christ—“ per ipsum (baptismum) mrembra Christi... effi- 
cimur.” Because it is all this the Church has decreed that it 
shall always be administered solemnly, except in danger of 
death. And for this solemn administration she has prescribed 
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an elaborate and impressive ceremonial in which the sponsors 
take a prominent and most important part; at least one sponsor 
is required sub gravi in solemn baptism. ‘In the Church 
of Christ the presence of sponsors in baptism has always been 
considered the principal ceremony.” They bring the child to 
the church, in the child’s name they beg admission, in his 
name they give due answer to the questions of the priest, they 
pledge and promise Christian living, they hold the child while 
the cleansing waters are poured over him. Hence the names 
—“offerentes”, “‘fidejussores”, ‘‘sponsores’’, ‘‘tenentes’’, ‘‘sus- 
cipientes’, ‘“levantes”, found so commonly in earlier writers. 
Moreover, so intimate and real in the eyes of the Church is 
their participation in the workings of the sacrament that a 
true spiritual relationship is established between them and the 
one baptized. Wherefore, they have been called godparents, 
godfather, godmother; and in former days, in Ireland and 
England, gossips, i.e. God-sibs, God related, related in God. 
It is a blessed ministry born of the faith and piety of the early 
Church, dating back to the very days of the Apostles and com- 
ing down to us through all the centuries in but slightly vary- 
ing forms of solemnity and beauty. 

It is especially a ministry of spiritual parenthood and spon- 
sorship. From this, its twofold nature, arise its obligations. 
It is parenthood. In baptism the child is born again—‘‘ Un- 
less man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost”; and 
the godparents have a vital share in the rebirth, so that 
henceforth before God and the Church they bear to the child 
a relationship not unlike that of the father and mother in the 
natural order. “ Spiritualis regeneratio quae fit per baptisum 
assimilatur quodammodo generationi carnali,’ says St. 
Thomas; and almost every writer that has touched upon the 
subject since quotes and accepts these words. Accordingly 
the expression “ pater spiritualis ” is common with theologians 
and canonists in denoting a godfather, with its correlative 
“ filius spiritualis””’. Indeed long before the time of the An- 
gelic Doctor, St. Dionysius wrote that it seemed good to the 
Apostles “ that the natural parents of the child should entrust 
him to one learned in divine things, under whom as a spiritual 
father and guardian of his soul’s salvation (‘ salvationis sanctae 
susceptore’) he should pass the remainder of his life.” And 
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St. Augustine in the sixth century writes, “ Ita diligere debet 
homo eum qui se suscepit ex sacro fonte sicut patrem ; quinimmo 
quanto praestantior est spiritus carne, tanto magis spiritualis 
pater est a spirituali filio diligendus.” “ Patrinus” is now, 
and at least since the Council of Trent has been the ordinary 
and more precise appellation. ‘“‘ Ii nunc patrini, olim suscep- 
tores. . . vocabantur.”’ It is the term used in the Code and in 
the Roman Ritual. 

The word was invented by ecclesiastical writers and seems to 
emphasize the notion of paternity, when applied to baptismal 
sponsors. “‘ Patrini ita nuncupantur quia sunt quasi patres 
spirituales, qui baptizatum de sacro fonte suscipiunt in suam 
curam.” In the chapter “ De Patrinis” the Code employs 
this term exclusively and follows it up with its correlative, 
“spiritualem filium”. The Ritual also has a heading “ De 
Patrinis”’ in its instruction on baptism in which we read, 
“ Patrini spirituales filios suos etc.”” And the Council of Trent 
has this: ‘“‘ Patrinorum praesentia in baptismate ex vetustissima 
traditione semper tamquam) praecipua caeremonia in Ecclesia 
Christi habita est, ut spiritualis generationis significatio ser- 
varetur per patrinos et ipsorum sponsione in tuto religiosa pueri 
educatio poneretur.” The matrimonial impediment arising 
from spiritual relationship confirms the idea of paternity. 
And, while the Church in recent years notably limited the for- 
bidden degrees of this relationship, she still continues the im- 
pediment between the baptized person and his sponsor—no 
doubt, because of the likeness to natural parenthood. “A 
spiritual father is so called from his likeness to a carnal father. 
Now, a carnal father gives his child three things: being, nour- 
ishment and instruction; and consequently a person’s spiritual 
father is so called from one of these three things. Neverthe- 
less he has not a spiritual relationship with him through being 
his spiritual father, unless he is like a (carnal) father as to 
generation, which is the way of being’”’, says St. Thomas. 
Likewise, “‘ the Code of Justinian prohibits marriage between 
the baptized persons and a sponsor on the ground that nothing 
can so much call out fatherly affection . . . as a bond of this 
kind, by means of which, through the action of God, their 
souls are united to each other.” 
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If any one is inclined to think that too much stress is being 
laid upon this comparison between carnal and spiritual parent- 
hood; that, after all, the natural parents are the efficient causes 
of the child and godparents are not, let him ponder these other 
words of the Angel of the Schools developing the idea: “ Just 
as in carnal generation a person is born of a father and mother, 
so in spiritual generation a person is born again a son of God 
as Father and of the Church as Mother. |And, while he who 
confers the sacrament stands in the place of God whose instru- 
ment and minister he is, he who raises a baptized person from 
the sacred font. . . takes the place of the Church (gerit per- 
sonam Ecclesiae)”. And again, ‘‘ Not only the father, of 
whose seed the child is born, is related carnally to the child, 
but also the mother, who provides the matter and in whose 
womb the child is begotten. So too the godparent who in 
place of the Church offers and raises the candidate for Bap- 
tism contracts spiritual relationship.’ And “he contracts 
spiritual relationship not by reason of the instruction it is his 
duty to give, but on account of the spiritual birth in which he 
cooperates.” And did not the Divine Master Himself in the 
discourse with Nicodemus insist upon the resemblance between 
baptismal and natural birth? 

It is worthy of note here that natural parents are authors of 
the human body only, God creating the rational soul of their 
child. Their sphere of action in generation is altogether cor- 
poreal, that of the godparents in regeneration is wholly spirit- 
ual; and the life of the spirit is far more perfect than the life 
of the body. ‘‘ There are two births,” says St. Augustine, 
“one of the earth, the other of heaven; one of the flesh, the 
other of the spirit; one of man and woman, the other of God 
and the Church; the one makes us children of death, the other 
children of the resurrection; children of the world, and 
children of God; the one subjects us to original sin, the other 
frees us from every bond of sin.” Father Kuhlman, S.J., has 
some very striking, forceful words on this subject: “ High 
and lofty as is the work that God has entrusted to man as 
father and to woman as mother, He Himself is not satisfied 
with that which is born of woman. . . . The flesh to which 
mother and father under God give existence cannot look for- 
ward to a glorious resurrection, . . . unless into the soul of that 
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child something more is infused than that which father and 
mother gave it.. . . The responsibility is upon each father and 
each mother to see to it that, over and above the life they 
gave the child, the child also gets that further life which God 
wants to bestow on it. In the present Christian dispensation 
baptism is the only means whereby that life can be shared.” 
And the Church has decreed that in the obtaining of this 
higher life for their child the natural parents shall employ a 
godfather and godmother, whose participation in the produc- 
tion of this perfect life is certainly more active and immediate 
than their own part in it. Our Lord did not have, nor did He 
need sponsors, says St. Thomas, because in His baptism He was 
not regenerated. “‘ Christus non est baptizatus ut ipse rege- 
neretur, sed ut alios regeneraret.” 

In sponsorship the godparents are spokesmen and surety for 
their spiritual ward. For baptism is initiation into the great- 
est of all societies, the Communion of Saints, and the sponsors 
stand at the font and solemnly pledge and promise that their 
godchild will make good, will be a loyal and faithful mem- 
ber of the society. This conception of the office dates back 
to the first ages of the Church. Tertullian in the second cen- 
tury several times uses the very word “sponsores”’ in this 
sense. It or its equivalent has been employed by writers in 
every succeeding age, especially ‘‘ fidejussores,” sureties. And 
its use at present is perhaps more common than “ godparents ”’. 
So strong was this notion of guaranty in the time of Tertullian 
that he was opposed to the practice of baptizing children ex- 
cept when they were in danger of death, because of the possi- 
bility of failure to keep the promises both on the side of the 
sponsor and of the child. “. . . cunctatio baptismi utilior est; 
praecipue tamen circa parvulos. Quid enim necesse est spon- 
sores etiam periculo ingeri? quia et ipsi per mortalitatem des- 
tituere promissiones suas possunt, et proventu malae indolis 
falli.” St. Gregory Nazianzen is the only Father that favored 
delay in the baptism of children and for a similar reason. He 
said that baptism is a covenant with God to live a new and holy 
life, and he wanted the child to speak for himself ; but curiously 
enough he considered three years old sufficient for this purpose. 
There was also a Bishop Boniface in St. Augustine’s day who 
seemed to have some scruples over the promise and profession 
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of faith made by the godparents in the baptism of children; 
he imagined it sounded untruthful, and he proposed “ diffi- 
cilliman sane quaestionem. . . ea videlicet intentione qua soles 
vehementer cavere mendacium ” to the illustrious Bishop of 
Hippo for a solution. 

The answer he received was: there are many things in the 
language and liturgy of the Church that look or sound like 
falsehoods, but are true, nevertheless, and worth-while and 
significant. And the Saint winds up his letter to Boniface: 
“ saluberrimae consuetudinis reddidi quam potui rationem ” 
—the protestations of the sponsors in baptism being the most 
wholesome custom. St. Thomas says: “ Patrinus pro puero 
respondens promittit se operam daturum ad hoc quod puer 
credat ”’; and Cuniliati (the Gury of the eighteenth century) : 
“ Patrinus, qui est quidam comminister in baptismate solemni, 
significat sponsorem spondentem se de baptizato curam habitu- 
rum et se pro eo fidejubere.” 


ITT. 


There are two articles in the Summa on baptismal sponsors. 
The conclusion of the first is: ‘‘ Requiritur quod aliquis susci- 
piat baptizatum de sacro fonte, quasi in suam instructionem et 
tutelam ”; and of the second; “ Ille qui suscipit aliquem de 
sacro fonte assumit sibi officium paedagogi, et ideo obligatur ad 
habendam curam de ipso si necessitas immineret.”” Let us not 
overlook this word “ suscipit,” and “ susceptores,” which the 
theologians use so often in this connexion. The Ritual also 
has it: “‘ Susceptores qui infantem de sacro fonte suscipiant ;” 
and the Code says that Patrini “ex suscepto munere .. . 
spoponderunt.” The term implies a voluntary acceptance of 
the godchild and his care. We read in Suarez: ‘“‘ Susceptor 
convenienter ut fidejussor adhibetur quo Ecclesia securior sit 
de fide hominis regenerati’’; and, “ Munus hujus susceptoris 
praecipuum est ut puerum baptizatum de manu baptizantis 
veluti sub tutela et cura sua suscipiat . . . Non oportet autem 
hanc susceptionem solum materialiter intelligere seu corpora- 
liter, sed potissimum intelligenda est moraliter, quia sub cura 
sua alterum suscipiat, quamvis necessarius etiam sit aliquis 
corporalis contactus quo munus illud exterius exerceatur et 
significetur ipsa moralis susceptio et obligatio, et ideo solet hic 
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susceptor vocari fidejussor, quia suscipiendo baptizatum vir- 
tualiter fidejubet et promittit se habiturum curam salutis 
spiritualis illius.”’ 

And look at the array of questions addressed to the child 
and answered by the sponsor: N—, What dost thou ask of the 
Church of God? What doth faith bring thee? Dost thou 
renounce Satan? And all his works? And all his pomps? 
Dost thou believe in God, the Father Almighty, Creator of 
heaven and earth? Dost thou believe in Jesus Christ, His only 
Son, our Lord, who was born, and who suffered for us? Dost 
thou also believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, 
the Communion of Saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resur- 
rection of the body, and life everlasting? N—, Wilt thou be 
baptized ?>—Does it not seem futile, ridiculous to put such ques- 
tionstoaninfant? True, it is the faith and hope of the Church 
that substantiates this faith and these promises of the child. 
But it is true too that this faith is present in private Baptism 
administered without a sponsor. Why then has the Church 
for centuries insisted sub gravi on solemn baptism of children 
and the employment of sponsors? And why has she likewise 
for centuries, certainly for over fifteen hundred years, placed 
these same questions and demanded their answers? 

Be it remembered that the child is forever bound by the 
obligations of these professions and promises which the sponsor 
makes for him—‘‘ ad quam (fidem) obligatur per alium.” He 
cannot, after he has attained the use of reason, refuse to accept 
them. ‘Si quis dixerit hujusmodi parvuli, cum adoleverint, 
interrogandos esse, an ratum habere velint quod patrini eorum 
nomine dum baptizarentur, polliciti sunt, et ubi se nolle re- 
sponderint, suo esse arbitrio relinquendos, nec alia interim 
poena ad Christianam vitam cogendos, nisi ut ab Eucharistiae 
aliorumque sacramentorum perceptione arceantur donec resi- 
piscant, anathema sit.” And though St. Thomas says, “‘ There 
is nothing unfitting in a person being bound by another in 
things necessary for salvation’, nevertheless it certainly does 
seem fitting that those who had so large a share in the child’s 
contracting of these obligations should also be bound, in some 
measure at least, to help him live up to them. 

In establishing the parenthood and sponsorship of those 
who stand for the child in baptism it is perhaps sufficiently 
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shown that the office begets obligations. Of their very nature 
parenthood and sponsorship carry with them responsibilities 
and duties. Canon 769 of the Code sums up all the teaching of 
the Fathers, Doctors, theologians and canonists on the subject 
and expresses the mind and wish of the Church, as already ex- 
pressed in almost the very same words by the Catechism of 
Trent and by Benedict XIV: “ Patrinorum est, ex suscepto 
munere, spiritualem filium perpetuo sibi commendatum habere, 
atque in iis quae ad Christianae vitae institutionem spectant, 
curare diligenter ut ille talem in tota vita se praebeat, qualem 
futurum esse solemni caeremonia spoponderunt.” It is worth 
while, and interesting too, to set down here the words of the 
Catechism: “ Hoc igitur universe susceptores semper cogitent, 
se hac potissimum lege obstrictos esse, ut spirituales filios per- 
petuo commendatos habeant, atque in iis, quae ad Christianae 
vitae institutionem spectant, curent diligenter, ut illi tales se in 
omni vita praebeant, quales eos futuros esse solemni caeremonia 
spoponderunt.” Plainly the Code has adopted not only the 
discipline but also the words of Trent, as did Benedict XIV 
in his two decrees cited as sources of the Canon. We translate 
the Canon: “ It is the duty of godparents from the assumption 
of the office, to consider their spiritual child as perpetually 
in their keeping, and, in those things which tend to the for- 
mation of a Christian life, diligently see to his proving him- 
self throughout life that which they in solemn ceremony 
pledged he would be.” 

Because this Canon is the very soul of this article we give it 
special attention :—‘‘ ex suscepto munere,” from the very fact 
of accepting the office. They should not have accepted the 
office if they did not intend to accept its obligations, ‘‘ unusquis- 
que obligatur ad exsequendum officium quod accipit”’; “ sibi 
commendatum ”’, their spiritual child now in a way belongs to 
them, committed to them forever, they are to keep thought of 
him, to hold him in mind at least, if not in affection also; 
“curare ’’, they are to see to it, with diligence too, that he learn 
and lead a Christian life, it is up to them to do whatever they 
can to make his whole life correspond to the solemn professions 
and promises they made for him in baptism, Donovan trans- 
lates the Catechism: “‘ Let all sponsors then at all times recol- 
lect that they are strictly bound to exercise a constant vigilance 
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over their spiritual children and carefully to instruct them in 
the maxims of a Christian life; that they may approve them- 
selves through life such as their sponsors promised they should 
be by the solemn ceremony of becoming sponsors.” And 
O’Kane: “ Let all sponsors, then, at all times recollect that they 
are bound principally to exercise a constant vigilance over their 
spiritual children, and to take particular care that in those 
things that belong to the formation of a Christian life, they 
approve themselves throughout life such as their sponsors 
promised they should be by the solemn ceremony.” 

The Catechism itself gives a commentary on its own words. 
First it quotes St. Dionysius speaking in the words of the 
sponsor: ‘‘ When the child is old enough to understand sacred 
things I promise by my constant exhortations to induce him to 
profess and practise his religion and to renounce everything 
contrary to it, according to the promise he now makes.” Then 
St. Augustine: ‘“ Most earnestly do I admonish you, men and 
women who have taken (‘“‘suscepistis”’) children in baptism, 
that you remember you have become before God sureties 
(“ fidejussores”’) for those whom you took from the sacred 
font.” It continues: “ And indeed it is eminently fitting that 
he who has accepted an office should be indefatigable in its 
diligent discharge; and that he who promised to be the teacher 
and guardian of another should never abandon him whom he 
received into his care and protection, as long as he knows he 
needs his help and attention.” Again quoting the great Doctor 
of Hippo, ‘‘ and speaking of these same duties of sponsors 
(susceptorum) St. Augustine sums up in a few words the les- 
sons which they are to impart to their spiritual children: They 
ought to admonish them to guard chastity, love justice, hold 
to charity ; and above all, they ought to teach them the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Decalogue and the first rudiments of 
the Christian religion.” 


IV. 


It seems quite plain, therefore, that the Church’s legislation 
imposes obligations upon baptismal sponsors. So we come 
now to the question, what precisely are these obligations? We 
group them all under two general heads, instruction and care. 
This does not mean that instruction belongs particularly to 
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parenthood, and care to sponsorship, or vice versa; no, the two- 
fold character of the office is rather a double title or bond of all 
the obligations. The words of the Catechism and Code and 
the writings of theologians warrant this classification. St. 
Thomas speaks of the duties of nutrix et paedagogus—‘‘ Unde 
et in spirituali generatione baptismi requiritur aliquis qui fun- 
gatur vice nutricis et paedagogi, informando et instruendo 
eum. . . consequently, someone is needed to receive the bap- 
tized from the sacred font for the purpose of instructing and 
guiding him.” He also quotes St. Dionysius: “ The priests, 
taking the baptized, hand him over to his sponsor and guide.” 
St. Alphonsus says “ tenetur instruere baptizatum circa fidem 
et mores.” Suarez, ‘sub tutela et cura”. Lehmkuhl and 
Noldin, ‘“‘ut curam filioli sui agat eumque instituat.” “Custos,” 
“clientela”, “praesidium’’, “admonere’, “corrigere”’, are some 
of the other expressions we come across. ‘‘ Officium Magistri ” 
is common among all the authors. And notice this sentence of 
the Catechism: “et qui se alterius paedagogum et custodem 
professus est, minime pati illum esse desertum, quem semel in 
fidem et clientelam suam recepit, donec illum opera et praesidio 
suo egere intellexerit.” 

What is the subject matter of this instruction? The Roman 
Catechism answers, the faith, “in fide erudiendi ” ; “ the prin- 
ciples of the Christian life”’; ‘‘ the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Ten Commandments and the rudiments of the Christian 
religion.” The Ritual answers, “ rudimenta fidei docere ten- 
entur ”’ ; and the Code in Canon 1335, “. . . patrini obligatione 
adstringuntur curandi ut omnes sibi subjecti vel commendati 
catechetica institutione erudiantur ”’ ; and Benedict XIV, citing 
a formula of confession found in Marténe: “ Filiolos meos et 
filiolas, quos in Baptismate Christi suscepi. . . fidem Sanctae 
Trinitatis non docui, nec Orationem Dominicam, nec Sym- 
bolum, nec bona opera.” St. Alphonsus says, “‘ baptizatum de 
rebus fidei instruere, Orationem Dominicam et Symbolum 
docere”’; Buillart, ‘‘ susceptos imbuere fido, religione et mori- 
bus’; Kenrick, ‘“ edocere fidei veritates et morum principia, 
et quae ad pietatem pertinent.” 

Words similar to these, or of like import, are found in the 
pages of all the theology and canon law on the subject. St. 
Thomas says, ‘“‘ Instructio de conversatione Christianae vitae, 
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haec pertinet ad patrinos”, and “de his quae pertinent ad 
fidem et vitam Christianam ”’, and this ‘“‘ In puero cujus baptis- 
mus operatur tantum ex fide Ecclesiae et merito Christi, fit 
instructio mediante alio (patrino) ; unde eadem quibus in- 
struendus est proponuntur praesente anadacho, cui committitur 
in his instruendus.” Note these last words: the things in 
which the child is to be instructed are proposed in the presence 
and hearing of the sponsor (in the baptismal ceremony) and 
the child is committed to him to be instructed in them. How 
this instruction is to be given is nowhere stated; but in the 
absence of parents the obvious presumption is that the god- 
child’s Christian education by the godparents shall be carried 
on or directed in the same manner as the usual education of a 
Catholic child by good Catholic parents, according to the 
customs of the country and the circumstances of those con- 
cerned. The law of parental obligation toward children then 
simply falls back upon the godparents. When it is a case 
of negligent or sinful or hostile parents, the sponsor can only 
do what the conditions will permit; he may be able to give 
fullest instruction to his godchild, he may have opportunity 
for very little, possibly for none at all. 


The work of care is not easily defined, and we hesitate to 
ask just in what does it consist. For its scope is practically 
without bounds. Care embraces guardianship, protection, 
guidance, and help. The end of this care is, as we have seen, 
to procure for the child a truly Christian life, that ‘‘ talem in 
tota vita se praebeat” of the Code and Catechism. Every- 
thing that may tend to secure this consummation and every- 
thing that may prevent or endanger it become objects of the 
sponsor’s watchful attention and concern. Watch over, con- 
stant vigilance, constant exhortations, never desert, guide, in- 
duce, admonish, correct, are some of the terms used in speak- 
ing of this duty and they offer a fair idea of its character. It 
is hardly possible to determine it more precisely. Perhaps the 
only satisfactory proposition in respect to it is that godparents 
are obliged according to need and circumstances to give a 
reasonable amount of thought and attention to their god- 
children and do whatever they prudently can in the way of 
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direction and encouragement, admonition and correction for 
their living of a true Christian life: ‘‘ Secundum suum modum 
saluti spiritualium filiorum curam impendere.” We read in 
Contenson: “Non solum Symbolum fidei Catholicae, Ora- 
tionem Dominicam, Decalogi praecepta aliaque Christianae 
religionis rudimenta vulgari et aperto idiomate docere debeant 
(patrini) ; sed eos (filios spirituales) sedulis adhortationibus 
commonere ut mundi nequitiae, pompis et vanitatibus renun- 
tient, justitiam diligant, charitatem teneant, ad Evangelii 
sacram regulam mores suos exigant, Ecclesiam Catholicam 
ament, . . . denique sanctimoniam sectentur sine qua nemo 
videbit Deum.” 

From what has been set down thus far it is easy to see why 
the Church requires certain qualifications in the sponsors. 
“ Sanctae hujus tutelae administratio”’ is not to be entrusted 
to those who are either unwilling or unable to discharge it 
faithfully, diligently and exactly. This general prohibition of 
the Catechism becomes quite determinate and specific in the 
Code, which declares some persons utterly incapable (invalid) 
to act as sponsors, others unsuitable (unlawful). A glance at 
this most recent legislation, which is however in consonance 
for the most part with the laws of centuries, will confirm what 
has been said of the nature and the obligations of the office, 
bringing out its parenthood and sponsorship and its duties of 
instruction and care. Neither the father nor the mother, 
nor husband nor wife of the one to be baptized can act as 
sponsor. This certainly points to the spiritual relationship 
contracted in baptism. “To mark the great difference between 
the spiritual and the carnal bringing up of youth, the natural 
parents are not permitted to undertake this charge,” the Cate- 
chism says; and St. Thomas, “ Sicut est alia generatio spiri- 
tualis a carnali, ita etiam debet esse alia disciplina. Et ideo 
alius debet esse pater spiritualis a patre carnali.” 

Similarly, just as actual sponsorship produces a matrimonial 
impediment on account of the spiritual parenthood, so too for a 
kindred reason the Church prohibits husband and wife from 
becoming sponsor in the baptism of the one or the other. The 
sacredness of fatherhood in the baptismal sponsor is thus em- 
phasized by this prohibition. To be a godparent one must 
have attained the use of reason and ought to have reached his 
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fourteenth year, and he must have the intention of fulfilling the 
office. These requirements are based upon the obligations 
which the sponsor is about to assume, and upon their impor- 
tance; intelligent and willing acceptance is necessary. He 
must be baptized, he must not be a heretic or a schismatic, he 
ought to know the rudiments of faith; otherwise he might not 
trouble himself or he would not be able or he could not be 
trusted to attend to the child’s Christian and Catholic instruc- 
tion. Indeed it would not be at all unlikely for him to teach 
the child heretical doctrine, or to let it, perhaps encourage it 
to grow up in infidelity and neglect of all religion. He must 
not be excommunicated, nor “‘ infamis ” in law or in fact, nor be 
debarred from ecclesiastical acts, nor under interdict, nor 
publicly considered a criminal or guilty of infamous conduct; 
he must not be a deposed or degraded cleric. 

All this on account of the dignity and holiness of the sacra- 
ment and the office, as well as of the nature and importance 
of sponsorship. Moreover, because under certain conditions it 
would be impossible or unbecoming for them to discharge 
properly the duties of the office, clerics in major orders and 
religious, without the express permission of their bishop or 
superior, are forbidden to act as sponsors. Finally, the law in- 
sists upon particular designation; the one or two godparents 
must be chosen by the person to be baptized or by his parents 
or guardian, or, if these do not choose, by the minister of the 
sacrament. ‘‘ Inter caeremonias baptismi primum locum ob- 
tinet designatio patrini.” There is another very special re- 
quirement for validity in the Code, the “ physice teneat aut 
tangat, vel statim levet seu suscipiat ”, but this has already re- 
ceived sufficient consideration. Now, then, does not all this 
solicitude of the Church in regard to baptismal sponsors prove 
beyond doubt the importance of the office and its obligations? 
Why should she be so particular about it, why all these details, 
if it is of no great account, does not mean very much? “ Et 
licet a Laymano dicatur, patrinos amplius non curare de prae- 
dicta susceptorum institutione, unusquisque tamen facili negotio 
percipere poterit, aliud esse quod patrini non curent, aliud quod 
non teneantur curare’’, says Benedict XIV. 

Some authors would set a time or age limit to these obliga- 
tions: ‘“ Obligatio haec non est perpetua existimanda, sed 
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tamdiu durare censenda est donec baptizatus in rebus fidei ad 
ipsum pertinentibus sit sufficienter instructus; quod si semel 
sufficienter fiat, cessabit susceptoris obligatio, quia jam bap- 
tizatus censetur esse extra statum infantiae in quo paedagogo 
indigebat.” ‘“Quae tamen obligatio, postquam instructio suffi- 
ciens jam data fuisset, cessaret.”” Apparently they reduce the 
obligations to catechetical instruction only. ‘This is not quite 
in agreement with the “ perpetuo sibi commendatum” and 
“ curare diligenter ut ille talem in tota vita se praebeat ” of the 
Canon. Noldin and others say expressly that this “ unus cu- 
randi. . . ad totam vitam se extendit.” Often a young man or 
woman of twenty or thirty stands more in need of spiritual care 
and assistance than a child of ten. If the sponsor is able to 
guide and help, why should he be excused from the obligation? 
We know of a godfather who at the last moment by prompt and 
prudent action prevented his godson from marrying a divorcee 
when all the efforts of parents seemed unavailing. “ Patrini 
ex jure ecclesiastico eorum (parentum) locum aliquando sup- 
plere debent.” That was one way of making good in place of 
the parents, and that godfather considered it his business to 
see what he could do in the matter, even though the godson was 
a wilful young man of twenty-five. Was he obliged thus to 
interfere? Why not? Under sin? We shall see in a study 
which is to follow this. 
DoMINic MCSHANE, O.P. 
Washington, D. C. 


THE GENESIS OF THE CONTEMPORARY VIEWPOINT 
IN RELIGION. 


HE philosophy characteristic of every age, it has been aptly 
observed by an eminent historian, finds its articulation in 

the current aphorisms and shibboleths of the day. The person 
interested in discovering the philosophy of religion dominant 
in America to-day has but to advert to the utterances he hears 
on all sides—utterances repeated with such frequency as to 
become accepted as aphorismatic. Every reader will recall 
such as the following: “ It doesn’t matter much what a man 
believes so long as he is sincere and does what is right;” 
“ Religion is not a creed to be believed but a way to live;” 
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“ All religions are about equally good: they are all but differ- 
ent roads to the same destination ;” ‘“ Don’t worry about differ- 
ences in creed: the important thing is to live right, to keep the 
golden rule;” “A man will be judged not by the doctrines he 
believes but by the life he lives.” 

Whatever phrasing these shibboleths assume, there is a 
kindred sentiment running through each of them, and all find 
a common agreement in their rejection of the importance of be- 
lief in the dogmas of religion. Indeed, the very word “dogma” 
has come to produce an unpleasant reaction in the popular 
mind, and to put a doctrine in ill repute one has but to brand it 
with that label. 

‘Before undertaking to hold up the above-mentioned slogans 
to the light of reason and common sense, it will be profitable to 
trace the genesis of this sentiment now so rampant in America. 
A brief glance at the factors responsible for its origin and 
development will go a long way toward enabling a person to 
fathom the mystery by which a concept unknown for practi- 
cally sixteen centuries of the Christian era has gradually come 
to gain the ascendancy in the religious thought of the American 
people. 

CuristT Was No INDIFFERENTIST. 


Time was when Christians were willing to follow the ex- 
ample of their Divine Master and His apostles in braving tor- 
ture and death itself rather than deny or even modify the tenets 
of their religious faith. For their refusal to deny Christ and 
offer incense to the idols of pagan Rome, thousands of Chris- 
tians in the first three centuries were thrown into the Roman 
amphitheatre to be torn limb from limb by the savage beasts of 
the arena, while thousands of others were coated with pitch and 
tar and burned alive to illumine at night the gladiatorial con- 
tests of the Romans. 

For, still fresh in the minds of these early Christians was 
that memorable scene wherein Christ had set them the example 
of unswerving loyalty to the truths of a supernatural revelation 
at the cost of life itself. The dramatic scene was enacted be- 
fore the high priest, Caiphas, in the crowded court-room of the 
Jewish Sanhedrin, on the eve of His death. Caiphas rising up 
from his seat addressed Christ with the challenging words: 2 

1 Matt. 26: 63. 
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“IT adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us if thou be 
the Christ the Son of God.” 

Now there was a law among the Jews that subjected to 
capital punishment the person who claimed Divine honors. 
Christ knew full well that if He answered that question in the 
affirmative He was sealing His own death warrant. He knew 
also that if He would but deny His divinity the Jews would 
have no legal charge against Him and He could escape the im- 
pending tragedy. In the face of this knowledge, without 
equivocation or evasion but with rapier-like precision, the 
Master answered simply and clearly: ‘“‘ Thou hast said it.” 
And forthwith they led Him out to be crucified. 

‘Hence Christ went to His death upon the ignominious cross 
rather than save His life by modifying in the slightest degree 
one single tenet of His teaching. That was the example which 
loomed up before the minds of the Christian world for cen- 
turies, prompting them to an unfaltering loyalty to His teach- 
ings, causing them to regard orthodoxy of faith as of supreme 
importance and to preclude the acceptance of the viewpoint 
that it is a matter of comparative indifference as to whether 
one accepts, rejects, or modifies the teachings for which Christ 
died. 


ORIGIN OF PRINCIPLE OF PRIVATE INTERPRETATION. 


When Martin Luther, an apostate Augustinian monk, on 
31 October, 1517, nailed his ninety-five theses to the doors of 
the Church at Wittenberg, and proceeded to establish a church 
of his own, he set loose in the religious world a principle which 
was destined to produce consequences far beyond the ken of 
himself or his fellow-reformers. It was the principle of the 
supremacy of private judgment in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures and as a guide in the religious life. Not that 
Luther, Calvin, Zwinglius, or any of the other so-called re- 
formers following immediately in his wake, conceived for a 
single moment of this principle as one that would ultimately 
be invoked by the maker of every new creed as the basis and 
justification of his procedure. Luther believed that his own 
interpretation of the Scriptures was the only correct one—all 
the others were wrong. Calvin placed the same degree of 
overweening confidence in his own private judgment. So did 
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Zwinglius, Melancthon and the rest. Far from being indiffer- 
entists in religion, these reformers were fanatics, each believ- 
ing that his own particular creed alone was correct, and will- 
ing to persecute unto death all who contumaciously held a 
contrary interpretation. Far from being the founders of re- 
ligious tolerance, as a modern myth is fond of picturing them, 
the reformers set an example of intolerance and persecution 
which in cruelty and fanaticism has seldom, if ever, been 
equaled in the long annals of Christendom. 

Insisting with despotic finality that his judgment be accepted 
as supreme in all matters of religion, the alleged founder of 
freedom of conscience, Martin Luther, pronounced everyone 
who differed from him in doctrine heretic, condemning him in 
coarse and vulgar language. Thus he writes:? ‘“ Whoever 
teaches otherwise than I teach, condemns God, and must re- 
main a child of hell.” And again: * “I can hear and endure 
nothing which is against my teaching.” 


THE INTOLERANCE OF THE REFORMERS. 


When the peasants, led astray by Luther’s example of the 
private interpretation of Scripture to suit one’s fancy, sought 
to carry out their own ideas of the meaning of the Bible, thus 
provoking the Peasant’s War, Luther turned on them with 
savage ruthlessness, urging the nobles to kill these “ children 
of the devil” and to track them down like mad dogs (“ tolle 
Hunde’’). His advice was literally followed. Thousands of 
these poor peasants were murdered with atrocious cruelty. In 
one of the letters of Erasmus * the number slain is placed at 
100,000. Far from regretting such an orgy of human 
slaughter, Luther prided himself upon it, saying: ° “I, Martin 
Luther, slew all the peasants in the rebellion, for I said that 
they should be slain; all their blood is upon my head. But 
I cast it on the Lord God, who commanded me to speak in this 
way.” 

Instead of becoming gentler and more tolerant with age, 
Luther grew more rancorous and vituperative. A short time 


2 Samtliche Werke, XXVIII, 346. 

3 Works, ed. Walch, VIII, 1974. 

4 Epis. 803. 

5 Werke, Eri. edition, LIX, p. 284; Table Talk; see also Grisar, vol. 3, p. 213. 
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before his death he wrote two frightfully abusive pamphlets. 
One was directed “ Against the Papacy, founded by the Devil 
at Rome ’”’; the other was against the Jews. The frontispiece 
in the first pamphlet was a shockingly vulgar picture of a piece 
with the contents. This production the German historian, 
Dollinger,® termed ‘‘ a document whose origin can scarcely be 
explained otherwise than by supposing that Luther wrote the 
most of it when under the influence of intoxicating drink ”’. 

His attack against the Jews likewise bristles with vile epithets 
calling them “ young devils damned to hell”. He summoned * 
his followers in Germany “to burn down Jewish schools and 
synagogues, and to throw pitch and sulphur into the flames; 
to destroy their houses; to confiscate their ready money in 
gold and silver; to take from them their sacred Books, even 
the whole Bible; to forbid their holding any religious services 
under penalty of death; and if that did not help matters, to 
hunt them out of the country like mad dogs!” It was in this 
spirit of bitter hostility and intolerance toward all who held a 
single theological viewpoint other than his own that Luther 
persisted until the final curtain fell. 

After a painstaking study of the reformer’s life and writ- 
ings, that impartial student of history, John L. Stoddard, 
formulates the following conclusion concerning Luther’s atti- 
tude toward freedom of conscience: * ‘‘ It is commonly said 
that Luther inaugurated the right of free investigation. Noth- 
ing is less true. He talked of it, as a reason for abandoning 
the traditions of the Church, but he did his utmost to bring 
about complete subjection to an unassailable Bible as he inter- 
preted it! He instituted thus a Pope of printed paper, instead 
of a Pope of flesh and blood. Moreover, since he constituted 
himself the authoritative interpreter of the Bible he practically 
claimed for himself infallibility. One of Luther’s contempor- 
aries, Sebastian Frank, wrote despondently: ‘ Even under the 
Papacy one had more freedom than now’.” 

This tyrannical attitude in matters of conscience was not con- 
fined to Luther. It prevailed among the reformers following 


6 Dollinger, Luther, p. 48. 

7 Luther’s Works, vol. XX, pp. 2230-2632. 

8 Stoddard, J. L., Rebuilding a Lost Faith, pp. 97, 98; P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
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in his footsteps. It was implicit in the system. For, in order 
to secure any coherence in his ranks, it was necessary for each 
reformer to set up his own private judgment as supreme and 
absolute and to insist upon all his followers moulding their 
judgment in conformity with the pattern which he designed 
for them. Otherwise there would have been no unity within 
the organization, but instead there would have been as many 
creeds as there were individuals exercising their private judg- 
ments. Tot capita, quot sententiae. 

Take Calvin, for example, as he may be said to typify in 
this regard the attitude of the whole swarm of reformers fol- 
lowing in Luther’s tracks. In his letter to Aubeterre ° Calvin 
claimed infallible authority, regarding himself as the mouth- 
piece of God, saying: ‘‘ Dieu m’a fait la grace de me déclarer 
ce qui est bon et mauvais.” ‘‘ God has conferred upon me the 
authority to declare what is good and what is bad.” In con- 
sonance with this premise, he demanded death by fire or sword 
for all who differed from him. His long imprisonment of his 
theological opponent, Servetus, and his subsequent burning of 
him to death over a slow fire, casts a lurid light upon the kind 
of religious freedom which the reformers brought into the 
world. 

Nor was the case otherwise with the early settlers of 
America. Braving the perils of the sea to find in the New 
World the religious liberty denied them in the Old, the Puri- 
tans straightway proceeded to display violent antagonism and 
intolerance toward all who sought to worship God in a manner 
different from them. The voyage across the Atlantic brought 
a change of skies but not of mind. Like the individual re- 
formers, the Puritans regarded religious liberty as a boon for 
themselves, but as an evil for all who disagreed with them. 
Hence the heretic in America found himself receiving from the 
hands of the early colonists the same hostile treatment that was 
his portion in the Old World. The early history of the colon- 
ists in America wrote but another chapter in the age-old story 
of the persecution of the dissidents by the dominant religious 
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THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM. 


How is it then that there has come to dominate the thinking 
of the great masses of people in America a philosophy of 
religion which is the very antithesis of the one prevailing for 
eighteen centuries in Europe and for many years in the early 
history of America? Why is it that apparently the majority 
of American people will give ready assent to the declaration 
of the popular lecturer that “ It doesn’t matter what a man 
believes; all religions are equally good; creeds don’t count, it’s 
the life that one lives that matters’, when their ancestors for 
centuries believed that orthodoxy of creed was of paramount 
importance? Why is it that denominational lines are so 
blurred, with even professing members worshipping in a 
church of one denomination on one Sunday and in one of a 
different creed on the next? 

America has recently had the amazing spectacle of a prom- 
inent Baptist minister serving as the regular preacher in a 
Presbyterian Church in the nation’s metropolis. The spectacle 
no longer amazes. On the contrary, the only amazement 
caused the general public was the action of a conference of 
Presbyterian ministers in rudely presuming to question the 
orthodoxy of the Baptist preacher’s views in the light of the 
Presbyterian creed. The general consensus of editorial com- 
ment in the nation’s press was that the action of the Presby- 
terian ministers in protesting that there was such a thing as 
a difference between a Baptist minister’s teaching and the 
Presbyterian creed, was in the eyes of the general public 
simply a case of “much ado about nothing”. Whence has 
come this complete swing of the pendulum from an absolute 
insistence, at the cost of life itself, upon the paramount im- 
portance of doctrinal orthodoxy to a complete disregard, which 
at times almost approaches contempt, for religious dogmas 
and denominational creeds? 


THE SUPREMACY OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 


To understand how the viewpoint of religious indifferentism, 
with its flabby thinking, with its obvious contradictions, with 
its sentimental effervescence, with its negation of the first prin- 
ciples of logic and the dictates of common sense, with its impli- 
cit denial of the validity of objective criteria of truth and 
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error, could yet become the dominant philosophy of religion 
among the people of America, it is necessary to recall the 
principle which Martin Luther ushered into the religious 
world. 

It is the principle of the supremacy of private judgment in 
the interpretation of Scripture and as a guide in the religious 
life. True, Luther did not formulate it as a principle to be 
used by others, but reserved its application to his own judg- 
ment. But his example proved more powerful than his words. 
It became infectious. Little did he foresee apparently that 
he was unleashing a hydra that was destined to divide his 
own sect into twenty-one different divisions, and that has 
brought, and is still bringing, more disintegration and divi- 
sion into Christianity than all the heresiarchs before or since 
his time. Like the fabled serpent, Hydra, that had nine heads 
and grew two more for every one cut off, this principle gives 
birth to two new sects whenever two members of a denomi- 
nation disagree, by constituting the private judgment of each 
dissident supreme and beyond appeal. The seven hundred 
and more different religious sects making up Protestantism 
to-day are but the full epiphany and fruition of Luther’s prin- 
ciple of the supremacy of private judgment in religion. 

Let us analyze the implications of this principle. Clearly 
contained therein is the implication of the invalidity of od- 
jective criteria for the determination of truth. The criteria 
have become purely subjective. For, according to the prin- 
ciple which Luther exemplified in the formation of his creed, 
that is to be accepted which appeals to the individual, and 
rejected if it does not. Thus when Luther found that St. 
James in his Epistle set forth the teaching that “‘ faith without 
good works is dead”, he promptly called it an “ epistle of 
straw” and threw it overboard. Why? Because it did not 
make the same forceful appeal to him as his own doctrine of 
salvation by “ faith alone”. For a similar reason he arbi- 
trarily inserted the word “alone” after the word “ faith” 
in the passage of St. Paul (Rom. 3: 28) to make it jibe with his 
pet doctrine. When reproached for this, Luther offered sim- 
ply his own will and pleasure as complete justification for his 
procedure. That it may be evident to all that the writer is 
not imputing to Luther a reason other than the one which 
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Luther himself assigned we will quote his own words: *° “ You 
tell me what a great fuss the Papists are making because the 
word ‘alone’ is not in the text of Paul. If your Papist makes 
such an unnecessary row about the word ‘alone’, say right 
out to him:—‘ Dr. Martin Luther will have it so’, and say: 
‘ Papists and asses are one and the same thing’. J will have 
it so, and I order it to be so, and my will is reason enough.” 

In throwing overboard all objective criteria for the determi- 
nation of religious truth, Luther enthroned the subjective re- 
action of the individual with all its whims and caprices as the 
dominant principle in the establishment of a doctrinal creed. 
But when subjectivism is made the cardinal principle in any 
system of belief, there is left no rational means by which error 
can be demonstrated, or the vagaries of a capricious nature 
effectively checked. For, each individual finds in his own 
subjective reaction a sufficient raison d’étre for his religious 
faith. It has become supreme and infallible, and beyond it 
there is no court of appeal. For, it is in the same domain as 
taste and fancy, concerning which the Scholastics have long 
maintained there can be no ee “De gustibus non est 
disputandum.” 

It is not probable that Luther had any clear perception of 
the intrinsically divisive implication of the principle he in- 
troduced into the religious world. Principles, however, have 
a peculiar habit—especially when permitted to function for a 
sufficient length of time—of gradually bringing to the sur- 
face in explicit form implications which were lurking under 
cover, unperceived and unsuspected. As Newman has ob- 
served with profound penetration, “ Principles will develop 
themselves beyond the arbitrary points of which you are so 
fond, and by which hitherto they have been limited, like 
prisoners on parole.” 

THE FRUITS OF SUBJECTIVISM. 

It is this principle of subjectivism which has been working 
as a leaven in the bosom of Christianity for four centuries, 
and which is responsible for the present widespread disintegra- 
tion and anarchy that has torn Protestantism into almost 


10 Quoted by J. L. Stoddard, Rebuilding a Lost Faith, pp. 101-102; J. P. 
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seven hundred different warring creeds, making soviet Russia 
with its Bolsheviki revolutions seem in comparison like a model 
of orderly government. It is this principle which has spread 
ruin and chaos throughout Christendom, making divisions in 
Christianity a laughing-stock in the eyes of the pagan world, 
and causing them to exclaim to the missionaries sent to con- 
vert them: ‘“‘ When you Christians can first agree among your- 
selves as to the true religion, then come and impart the truth 
to us—but not before.” It is this principle of subjectivism 
that is responsible for the sloughing-off of clearly defined 
dogma, the blurring of denominational lines, and the making 
of religion a matter of the feelings and emotions. Throwing 
aside the chart and compass of reason and the north star of a 
divinely established teaching authority, this principle plunged 
the bark of religion upon a dark and stormy sea, tossed about 
by the tempests of subjective feelings and the passions that 
stir ceaselessly within the human breast. It is this principle 
which is the prolific mother of modern religious indifferent- 
ism, in which vague half-truths and obvious contradictions 
dressed up in pleasant sentimental garb are eagerly pressed to 
the bosom without so much as being questioned for their cre- 
dentials. 

When Rebecca wished to secure for her younger son, Jacob, 
the blessing and the birthright which Isaac intended for the 
elder son, Esau, she clothed Jacob with goat’s skin that it might 
appear to the blind father’s touch like the coarse skin of Esau. 
Isaac, hearing the soft voice of Jacob and feeling the rough 
skin of Esau, voiced his perplexity, saying: ‘‘ The voice indeed 
is the voice of Jacob, but the hands are the hands of Esau.” ” 
So the person who holds up to the light of reason and of 
objective reality the common utterance of the indifferentist 
that “all religions are equally good and true,” will be com- 
pelled like Isaac to recognize the dichotomous character of 
the subject confronting him, and say: “ The statement as an 
intellectual assertion is perfectly false, but the sentiment is 
kindly and agreeable. It has the voice of Jacob, but the 
covering of the beloved Esau.” 

The philosophy of religious indifferentism which prevails 
in America to-day cannot be explained as the resultant of any 
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sustained efforts in logical ratiocination. It can be properly 
understood only in the light of its historical genesis. Its roots 
must be traced back to the principle of subjectivism which 
Luther introduced into the world in making the private judg- 
ment of the individual autonomous and supreme in matters of 
faith. For, if the principle of subjectivism be admitted, the 
subjective reaction of the individual, with its large core of 
feeling and emotion, becomes the sole criterion of religious 
truth and error. If all the creeds produce about the same sub- 
jective reaction, the same emotional response, the individual 
concludes, and on the basis of his fundamental assumption con- 
cludes quite logically, that all religions are about equally good 
and true. That is why the philosophy of modern religious 
indifferentism is but the logical sequel of the principle of sub- 
jectivism—the twentieth-century harvest of the sixteenth cen- 
tury seed. 

That this principle of subjectivism is still as dominant in the 
Protestantism of to-day as it was in Luther’s time is clearly 
evident from a perusal of Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
the standard work among modern Protestant scholars. Writ- 
ing on the inspiration and authority of the Bible as a guide for 
the individual, A. Stewart says therein: ** “ More pressing, 
perhaps than even the distrust of criticism which prevails in 
many quarters, is the search for authority. If the Bible is 
not to be like an Act of Parliament, operative ‘ to the last and 
farthest extremity of its letter,’ how is it to retain that quality 
which the Westminister Confession ascribes to it of being 
the final court of appeal in all controversies of religion? 
How is the divine and authoritative element to be separated 
from the human and fallible? How, in fact, is revelation, 
in the sense of communicated knowledge, possible by means of 
the Scriptures? . . . Denney (Studies in Theology, Lect. ix.) 
quotes with approval the words of Robertson Smith, in which 
he gives a modern rendering of the testimonium Spiritus 
Sancti: ‘If I am asked why I receive Scriptures as the word 
of God, and as the only perfect rule of faith and life, I answer 
with all the fathers of the Protestant Church, Because the Bible 
is the only record of the redeeming love of God, because in the 
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Bible alone I find God drawing near to man in Christ Jesus, 
and declaring to us in Him His will for our salvation. And 
this record I know to be true by the witness of His spirit in my 
heart, whereby I am assured that none other than God Himself 
is able to speak such words to my soul.” Denney, however, 
clearly perceives what we have pointed out above, that this is 
‘a doctrine of the Divine message to man,’ not ‘a doctrine of 
the text of Scripture’. His view is that coming to Scripture 
‘without any presuppositions whatever,’ without any ‘ ante- 
cedent conviction that it is inspired,’ we become convinced that 
it is inspired because ‘it asserts its authortiy over us as we 
read,’ it has ‘ power to lodge in our minds Christianity and its 
doctrines as being not only generally but divinely true,’—its 
power to do this being ‘ precisely what we mean by inspira- 
tion.’ ” 

But neither Stewart, nor Denney, nor Smith throws a single 
ray of light upon the baffling problem of explaining why so 
many divergent and contradictory interpretations result from 
the perusal of comparatively simple passages if each individual 
reader is really inspired as to the truth contained thereon by 
the Holy Spirit. How can the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of 
Truth, inspire individuals to draw from the Holy Scriptures 
contradictory meanings? In seeking to make each individual 
inerrant in his reading of the Bible, they make the Holy Spirit 
the father of lies and falsehood. if each individual feels 
“assured that none other than God Himself is able to speak 
such words to my soul,” then there remains no external author- 
ity to check the vagaries of the capricious spirit, for each in- 
dividual has constituted his own subjective reaction as the 
final court of appeal. Is it any wonder then that Protestantism 
continues to this day to be the fertile mother of sects and divi- 
sions that it was in Luther’s day? For, in its very bosom it 
still harbors the principle of subjectivism, the principle of 
division, with no external or objective agency to restrain it 
from breaking out on its ceaseless rampage. 


AMERICA — A STRONGHOLD OF RELIGIOUS INDIFFERENTISM. 


It will be profitable to observe that the phenomenon just 
described is peculiarly characteristic of America. In probably 
no country in the world is the view that it does not matter what 
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religious creed a man professes, so widespread as in America. 
In travelling through the various countries of Europe one 
finds the people surprised on hearing of the not uncommon 
practice in America of persons attending the services of a 
particular denomination on one Sunday, and the services of a 
different church on the next. True, religious indifferentism 
has filtered through in a small degree into a number of coun- 
tries, due to a considerable extent to the spread of American 
travel and to the infiltration of American literature. America 
remains, however, its true home, and the paradise where it 
thrives most luxuriously. 

The question may be raised, however, as to why America 
should be the special breeding ground of religious indifferent- 
ism. The explanation is to be found in the consideration of 
the following circumstances. First, the population of this 
country has become a virtual cross-section of the population of 
the Old World, and a mosaic of its different religions. It has 
had, therefore, for many years a far greater heterogeneity of 
religious faiths than any other country in the world. The 
heterogeneity resulting from the adherents of the various 
religions in the Old World bringing their creedal viewpoints 
with them to the New World has been further increased by 
continued divisions within denominations and by the birth of 
many new sects indigenous to American soil. It is an unusual 
year, indeed, that does not witness the arrival of one or more 
new sects. ‘The spectacle of over seven hundred different sects 
proclaiming different creeds, each insisting upon certain im- 
portant features which all the others are lacking, and which 
it alone has, so overwhelms the ordinary man in the street as 
to leave him in a daze of bewilderment and confusion. How 
is he to find time to investigate each of these myriad creeds to 
ascertain which is the true one? The prospect of accomplish- 
ing such a Herculean task simply staggers him. Further- 
more, he sees the leaders of all these denominations hopelessly 
disagreeing among themselves. What is the reaction of the 
ordinary layman to this Babel of confusion and contradiction? 
It is as natural as it is inevitable. It is the feeling that it 
does not matter much after all what a man believes so long as 
he does right. It is the easiest way of escape from a difficult 
and disagreeable task. It is the pleasant path of least resis- 
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tance—the route chosen by the vast millions of pleasure-loving 
Americans. It is in consonance, too, with the principle of 
subjectivism in religion. 

The second factor in the espousal of indifferentism by the 
American people as their dominant religious philosophy may 
be found in the fact that the principal emphasis of this phil- 
osophy is upon the action rather than upon the thinking that 
lies behind the act. It stresses the importance of getting 
results. In so doing it harmonizes with the national tempera- 
ment of the American people as a nation of doers rather than 
thinkers. The motor type is regarded with the highest esteem. 
Functionalism is the prevailing philosophy in business—the 
philosophy of “ getting things done”. By this standard a 
man’s success is largely measured. Americans are particularly 
fond of the Scriptural text: “‘ By their fruits you shall know 
them.” We have made it our national shibboleth. 

In thus emphasizing the importance of action and conduct 
the indifferentist is right. For the viewpoint of the religious 
indifferentist is not com letely fallacious. Nothing that is 
totally erroneous could ever have won the number of adherents 
which indifferentism has won. It is a half-truth, and it is 
because of the germ of truth that is in it that has won its follow- 
ing. While correct in its emphasis upon the importance of 
conduct, it is myopic and wrong in its neglect and denial of the 
importance of an objectively sound and truthful creed as a 
basis of religious faith. It overlooks the fact that all conduct 
has its roots in thought. If the thinking is erroneous, the 
resultant action will not be entirely correct, but will reflect the 
shortcoming in the thought. It overlooks also the fact that 
God wishes to be worshipped not only in deed but in thought. 
He wishes the homage of our minds as well as of our bodies. 
The indifferentist does not apparently advert sufficiently to 
that Scriptural counsel which expresses so profound a psych- 
ological truth: “‘ As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

The third factor may be traced to the fact that in America 
all denominational creeds enjoy the same political rights. They 
are all equal in the eyes of the civil law. There is undoubtedly 
a tendency to carry over this concept of the equality of all 
creeds from the sphere of jurisprudence to the field of reason 
and conscience. The tendency toward this carrying-over in 
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thought is further increased by the complete exclusion of 
religious instruction in the public schools, so that the majority 
of the people of America have but vague general ideas as to 
definite religious doctrines. Consequently they fall rather 
easy victims to such specious shibboleths of the indifferentist 
as: “It doesn’t matter much what a man believes so long as 
he does right; ” “‘ All religions are about equally good.” These 
pass ingratiatingly before their eyes with all the solemn splen- 
dor of unquestioned platitudes. 

Thus, it will be seen that the key to the solution of the per- 
plexing problem of discovering how millions of people in 
America could espouse the philosophy of religious indifferent- 
ism with all its contradictions and inconsistencies, is to be 
found in the principle of subjectism introduced into the relig- 
ious world by Luther. By making the private judgment of 
each individual supreme, this principle became the prolific 
mother of innumerable religious sects. Confronted with the 
Herculean task of determining which one of these hundreds of 
warring creeds was really the true Church of Christ, vast 
numbers of the American people have simply raised aloft the 
white flag—surrendering to the apparent hopelessness of such 
a task and seeking an easy escape by declaring that all the 
creeds are about equally good and that it doesn’t matter much 
anyway what a man believes as long as he does what is right. 

JoHN A. O’BRIEN. 


Champaign, Illinois. 


THE PRIEST’S RESPECT FOR OTHERS’ FEELINGS. 


OST of us are conscious of the role played by feelings in 

our own lives. We ask that they be respected by others 

and we judge these ordinarily by the way that we feel toward 
them. The demands that we make upon others are based 
largely on our feelings. If we are vain, sensitive or self- 
important, we insist that others keep this in mind and defer to 
the feelings which these qualities arouse in us. Not what we 
actually are but rather what we think we are is the basis of 
our demands upon our fellowmen. At the same time we are 
inclined to underrate the importance of feelings in the lives of 
others; and we deal with them according to our impressions 
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rather than as they think about themselves. It is this curious 
inconsistency which causes so much arrogance and thought- 
lessness on the one hand and so much suffering in those whom 
we hurt by lack of consideration for their feelings. If we 
meet a man who appears to be without feeling he will have 
little capacity for suffering but at the same time great power to 
cause suffering to others. 

In a general way feelings are refined as one advances in 
culture because perceptions are quickened and sensibilities are 
made more keen. When we say that it is characteristic of a 
cultured man not to inflict needless pain, we imply that his 
imagination and sympathy are so developed that he rever- 
ences his fellowman and wishes not to make him suffer. At 
the same time a cultured person rejoices in the happiness of 
others, since sympathy and imagination prompt him to min- 
ister to that happiness and to share it by causing it. The love 
of our fellowmen which is set forth in the Gospel as the law of 
life involves reverence for them, joy in serving them and reluc- 
tance to make them suffer. If everyone lives largely in his 
feelings, Christian charity imposes respect for them as a spirit- 
ual obligation. 

One who is truly spiritual is cultured. One who is truly 
cultured is spiritually minded. Everyone of us possesses far- 
reaching power to make others happy or unhappy. If we live 
without consciousness of this power and without an alert 
sense of responsibility for its exercise, we shall fail of many 
services, which charity commends and we shall cause much 
suffering which charity forbids. Of course, this obligation of 
respecting feelings must be obeyed with discrimination. When 
others demand too much consideration, they become unreason- 
able and expose themselves to merited rebuke. Excessive sen- 
sibility is most annoying to those who have to deal with it. 
“ Touchy’ people are the bane of our lives. But no extreme 
of this kind and no range of experience in dealing with it can 
excuse the Christian from the fundamental obligation of re- 
spect for the feeling of others with whom he deals. This 
Christian attitude is important. The manner of its expression 
will depend always upon persons and circumstances. 

If all of this is true as we deal with one another on a common 
level of life, it is true in greater measure concerning relations 
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between superiors and inferiors at all times. The parent who 
is thoughtless of the feelings of children depresses and dis- 
courages them and causes them most acute suffering. Sons 
and daughters who give no attention to the feelings of their 
parents, cause these latter much unhappiness, hurt them con- 
stantly and humiliate them. And they remain nearly help- 
less in their embarrassment. Elopements and secret marriages 
among the young would rarely occur if they had learned the 
secret of delicate and thoughtful respect for the feelings of 
parents. They would recoil from the prospect of social humi- 
liation caused in this way and hold themselves obliged to 
respect those feelings if they had recognized the demands of 
personal dignity and Christian charity in dealing with parents 
who are their divinely appointed guardians. Teachers who 
fail to respect the feelings of pupils destroy their personal 
influence and awaken rebellious impulses in those whom they 
instruct. The priest who deals with the laity without delicate 
consideration for their feelings would in the same way dis- 
play lack of imagination and sympathy and cause much need- 
less suffering. Since this is the case, he is called upon to be 
conscious of the wider obligations of charity which imposes 
upon him this respect for feelings, and he is required to disci- 
pline himself sternly by a corresponding sense of obligation. 
All of the sweetness and depth of a musical note rests in its 
overtones. The beauty of a human life lies in the overtones of 
charity which is the secret of divine harmony in our human 
relations. As the untrained ear will miss the beauty of music, 
the untrained heart will know nothing of the beauty of charity, 
if indeed such a heart should not fall to the level of contempt 
for its refinements. Allowing for all legitimate variations that 
appear in our interpretations of respect for feelings as an 
obligation of Christian charity, a study of familiar situations in 
life will enable us to find certain interpretations concerning 
which all priests of good-will ought to be in agreement. 


Everyone normally believes in himself. He feels that he is 
worth while and that the things which he can do are of real 
value in life. This is the outcome of instinct and the Christian 
view of the intrinsic dignity of a human being. He must have 
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confidence in himself in order that he may do anything at all 
as he takes his place inthe world. He will crave some measure 
of appreciation from those whose opinion he respects. His 
feelings rest upon this foundation and they are properly identi- 
fied with his happiness and peace. He lives in them. His 
wish to be respected is normal and wholesome. The strength 
that he derives from these sources which are extrinsic to him- 
self carries him through his troubles and worries, and lights 
his life with hope. Any intelligent view of human personality 
must include such an understanding of others. These qualities 
are so identified with one’s life that disregard of them 
amounts to irreverence which is devoid of all traces of Christian 
insight. 

A deadly blow is struck at a man when he is humiliated. 
Humiliation makes one feel cheap if not worthless. Under 
its impact the world seems to crumble. One is robbed of self- 
confidence and is led to doubt everything that makes for 
strength. In some types of persons a humiliation has a pro- 
foundly depressing effect which leads to recklessness and the 
surrender of hope. In other types of persons bitterness and 
active resentment are stirred up and morale is largely if not 
entirely destroyed. Humiliation may be caused by a sneer or 
sarcasm, by sharp criticism or a public slight. The manner in 
which it is conveyed is secondary. What is of primary con- 
cern is that the victim of a humiliation receives a blow, is 
cheapened in his own eyes and is deprived of normal sources of 
strength as he faces life. In view of this, does not Christian 
charity demand that a superior take care lest he cause needless 
humiliation to any human being? Is not the priest held by the 
fact of his exalted office, and the reverence in which he is held 
by others, to avoid the inflicting of needless humiliation upon 
anyone? A student once said to me: “I have never forgotten 
one occasion when a Sister respected my feelings. I tried to 
play a prank and only she noticed it. Instead of humiliating 
me before the class, she spoke to me later quietly and won me 
from mischievous ways.” 

I use the term “ needless ’’, in order to allow for situations in 
which the duty of the priest requires him to deal sternly with 
others when occasion demands it, even though humiliation 
result. The duties of charity must be adjusted to life. But 
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even in cases where the infliction of a humiliation is unavoid- 
able, profound regret that it is necessary is called for by the 
spirit of charity. Unless the priest suffers when he must offer 
a humiliation, he can hardly be trusted to inflict it. His gen- 
uine regret for the suffering caused will be sufficient proof of 
his reluctance and of his right understanding of the larger 
obligations of charity. He will try all gentler methods of 
correction first. He will wish to win one rather than coerce 
one. He will exhaust every resource at command before per- 
mitting a humiliation to be known to others besides its object. 
He will never resort to humiliation in a spirit of resentment. 
If culture alone demands all of this, how much more impressive 
are the obligations of the charity of Christ? When the vehe- 
ment Paul resisted Saint Peter to his face, we must believe that 
the charity of Christ which the former understood so pro- 
foundly made him reluctant to do so and caused him no little 
effort in self-control. 

The priest must carry the restraints of Christian charity into 
the pulpit. Little service is rendered to souls if advantage is 
taken in the pulpit to humiliate a congregation. Only in the 
rarest cases may the pulpit be used to humiliate any individual, 
whether or not his identity is made known. Certainly the de- 
mands of charity should be recognized and obeyed when the 
priest has the advantage over the congregation in that he may 
speak and his hearers must remain silent. The priest who 
ascends the pulpit and lays aside the attitude of reverence, 
charity and deep devotion to souls, can hardly trust himself 
to speak wisely in the interests of our Lord, particularly if he is 
conscious of any attitude of resentment or of impulses of self- 
vindication. He may denounce sin with all of the force at his 
command. He may set forth the obligations of the Christian 
life with power. So long as the zeal of the House of God 
directs him and good sense and charity prompt his words, he 
may be indifferent to any personal humiliation of sinners who 
hear him. Such suffering on their part may be the medicine 
of salvation to them. Charity forbids needless humiliation. 
That type alone is held in mind. Whenever a priest feels that 
his congregation refuses the cooperation for which he asks, a 
study of his own methods and of his respect for the feelings of 
the congregation might transfer the blame for the situation 
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from the latter to himself. I have known this to occur. When 
John the Baptist said, “ I am not the Christ, but that I am sent 
before Him. . . . He must increase but I must decrease,” he 
formulated a supreme law for the priest. The latter should be 
diminished and Christ should be exalted at all times. The 
tenderness of Christ toward the feelings of others is our 
example forever. 

Everyone normally cherishes a sense of justice. Passion for 
justice is passion for life itself. It is wholesome and necessary 
in social life. Resentment against actual injustice is under 
proper limitations to be expected. Lack of it is a lamentable 
defect of character. We meet on all sides those who exagger- 
ate their rights to an unreasonable degree. Howsoever we may 
be compelled to deal with them, the priest must bring to his 
task initial respect for the feelings of justice in order that he 
may avoid mistake. It is curious to note that our traditional 
definition of justice tells us that we must render it to others, 
not that we must demand it for ourselves. Suum cuique, not 
Meum mihi, is the primary spirit of justice. There are many 
familiar situations in parochial life in which this problem 
appears. 

The priest may have an exaggerated view of his own rights 
and demand more deference for them than the facts warrant. 
When this occurs, he naturally underrates the feelings of the 
members of his congregation who gain the impression that he is 
unfair or unjust. Assuredly the parishioner should have some- 
thing to say about his contributions for parish needs. If a 
pastor demands more than one can afford to give, the former 
deals unjustly with the latter. It is hardly fair for a priest to 
assume that he alone is judge of duty in such a case. The 
parishioner must be left in some measure to the guidance of 
his own conscience. If he actually gives less than he should 
give, the priest may use ordinary ways of persuasion. If these 
fail, he is hardly justified in adopting unworthy and undigni- 
fied methods of coercion, particularly when in the pulpit. A 
serious attempt to study the worries that limited income forces 
upon people, and the responsibilities which the laity must face, 
will in practically all cases prevent extreme demands upon 
them and lead to respect for their feelings of justice in such 
a case. Again what is held in view is a large-minded and 
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thoughtful attitude on the part of the priest that will lead him 
to respect the judgment and the action of parishioners in an- 
swering appeals for contributions. 

The feelings associated with the sense of justice are some- 
times hurt by favoritism on the part of the parish clergy. 
After all we live by comparisons and some of our natural fail- 
ings are not altogether unamiable. Poor persons have been 
known to remark that the pastor paid little attention to them 
because they were poor and that he was more generous in his 
services to the well-to-do. If we hear such a statement, charity 
forbids us to resent it at first or dismiss it by a flat denial. The 
poor have feelings and little else. If they have the impression 
of being neglected, is it not our first duty to look into the facts 
and to guide ourselves by what we find rather than by our feel- 
ings? The fact that the poor are unreasonable if they say this, 
does not allay the feeling in question. Might we not rise to 
such a level in serving charity as to take a hint and do more 
than we are doing and discover that perhaps the poor have 
some reason for the complaint in question? In any case an 
impersonal and sensible attitude of this kind will lead us more 
safely toward the privilege of service than will a flat and im- 
pulsive contradiction. We shall have to explain away the 
beautiful love of Christ for the poor before we can dismiss their 
feelings from our concern when those feelings come to our 
attention in the form of their pathetic complaining. 

Respect for feelings as a spiritual obligation directs us to 
take account of the normal desire of appreciation and gratitude 
found in the human heart. Generosity on the part of the 
people calls for appreciation. Taking things for granted is 
a poor way of getting them done. Generosity that is met by 
indifference soon perishes. An act of kindness that is not 
met by a “thank you” will have no posterity. All of this is 
true because feelings are important in life and are governed 
by instinct rather than by reason. He who misunderstands 
the naturalness of these traits and fails to deal with them sensi- 
bly will enjoy little of that refining personal influence which 
is such a power in social life. 

The priest who has the insight of charity will take account 
of the feelings of those who suffer, whether the suffering be 
physical, caused by illness or death, or whether it be mental, 
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caused by misfortune. The victims in all cases develop feel- 
ings in relation to their distress. They crave sympathy and 
find courage when it is displayed. The thoughtful priest who 
recognizes this and finds his charity urging him to go as the 
messenger of consolation to homes where affliction has struck 
its blow, will find his reward in the happiness and strength of 
those who suffer. It may be that many exacting duties make 
this service difficult. But the conviction that there is a min- 
istry of Christian charity to be performed will develop an in- 
genuity that makes it possible. And when it is done, peace 
and happiness, patience and acceptance of the will of God enter 
such homes as the priest departs. 

Let it be said again that if charity imposes upon the Christian, 
respect for the feelings of others, it urges that obligation not in 
an isolated way but in relation to other duties in the Christian 
life. There can be no obligation of Christian charity that in- 
volves the surrender of good judgment or the neglect of any 
clearly perceived duty whatsoever. We may not forget that 
human feelings lack discipline and easily become unreasonable. 
The priest has his own feelings and has a right tothem. He is 
never called upon to abdicate his own dignity or to surrender 
the legitimate claims of his own personality. Hence the 
illustrations that have been given are offered merely as illus- 
trations. The dispositions to respect the feelings of others is 
a direct outcome of the law of charity. The manner in which 
that respect will be displayed depends upon many circum- 
stances. When an attitude is rightly established upon the 
foundations of charity, the difficulties of obedience are simpli- 
fied. ‘Unless that primary attitude is established in the heart 
of the priest he will be exposed to many kinds of offences 
against Christian charity that his later wisdom may lead him to 
regret. How many are there among us free from such regret 
for rudeness, sarcasm, unfairness, and even cruelty that had 
been possible simply because we had not yet heard the words 
of Christ echoing from the distant hills of Judea across the 
terraced centuries as He told us to love one another. This law 
is fundamental and therefore simple. “ The great simplicities 
recur and are eternal.” 
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II. 

The priest who cultivates respect for the feelings of others 
ministers constantly to their happiness. This alone is a form 
of service to which no one who is right-minded can remain 
indifferent. But there are as well noble effects in the character 
of the priest that are worthy of most serious consideration. 
They may be mentioned briefly. 

The cultivation of sincere respect for the feelings of others 
as an obligation of Christian charity develops great power of 
self-control. One is made thoughtful and is placed on guard 
against ill-regulated impulses. A great emancipation results. 
The priest is released from the tyranny of whims, temper, 
shortsightedness, and indiscriminate behavior. When these 
springs of action are stirred and the tendency to obey them 
appears, the habit of respect for feelings stands like an angel 
of light and warns one away from the danger of ill-considered 
action. Self-control is immediately regained and the pain that 
might have been caused is spared to its prospective victim. 
When we consider the subtle ways of selfishness and the un- 
dignified behavior to which all of us are naturally prone, the 
attitude of habitual respect for the feelings of others takes on 
a commanding role in the development of priestly character. 
Even when the spirit of charity has done its utmost for us in 
respect of this, no one will succeed in avoiding unnecessary 
hurt to others. But if we can gain the quality of self-control 
which charity promises, we shall reduce the probability of in- 
flicting pain to a minimum and we shall be privileged in avoid- 
ing many occasions for sincere regret. ‘When such self-control 
is lacking, who shall measure the suffering that our thought- 
lessness may cause to others? 

Habitual respect for the feelings of others under the reser- 
vations already mentioned develops imagination and sympathy. 
Both of these are essential in ordinary social life. They are 
for still greater reason essential in the Christian life. Perhaps 
most of the sins against charity may be traced to lack of im- 
agination and sympathy rather than to any intention to hurt 
others. Inagination pictures to us vividly their feelings, 
their sufferings and their worries. As we perceive these we 
recoil from adding to them. Sympathy follows imagination. 
The word itself in its Greek original means to suffer with one. 
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Now we can suffer with others only when we in some way 
identify them with ourselves. Then their suffering is our 
suffering. Their joy is our joy. Lack of imagination and 
sympathy leaves others arbitrarily in outer darkness, away 
from us, separate from us, in effect not identified with us. 
Social progress in its finer sense depends upon the breaking 
down of this attitude of separation from others and substitutes 
for it the feeling of identity with them. Everything in the 
spirit of the Gospel points in the same direction. Thus it is 
that the attitude of respecting the feelings of others is fun- 
damental in the supernatural world where charity is both vision 
and law. 

These thoughts may be expressed in another way. Respect 
for the feelings of others develops the spiritual sense. It 
leads us to deal reverently with them as immortal souls conse- 
crated to their destiny in God. All kinds of ignoble things 
are possible and perhaps probable when we look upon others 
merely as human beings hardly related to ourselves. But 
when we see them as children of God, as the loved objects of 
His splendid benevolence, we are brought to an attitude of 
reverence toward them. Reverence is followed by love. And 
love leads us to respect for feelings. The only true outlook 
upon human beings is spiritual. Any other view is inade- 
quate, and to that extent untrue. When we look upon others 
as spiritual beings, nourished as we are by the Blood of Christ 
in His mystical Body, we master the supernatural truth that 
underlies all right human relations whatsoever. How can 
anyone hate another, deliberately cause another to suffer, 
cherish resentment against another, wish to humiliate him and 
stir hateful thoughts within his heart if looking upon him 
Christ is seen at his side embracing him in all tenderness of 
divine love. 

The Christian attitude of respect for feelings of others is a 
form of social generosity. We minister to their happiness and 
rejoice init. Weenrich their lives. We make them powerful. 
We convert their noble impulses into happy action. Their 
laughter finds an echo in our smile. Their hopes are encour- 
aged by our quickening touch. We make them better and 
their augmented goodness comes back upon us as an inspiration. 
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We meet abnormal types of men who like to cause physical 
suffering and even torture. They are the lowest types of 
humanity. Progress in culture from savagery to refinement 
is marked by increasing unwillingness to cause physical pain 
and by recoil from the sight of it. ‘Now mental suffering is 
perhaps more poignant than physical pain. There may be 
those who would not cause physical suffering deliberately but 
would not hesitate to cause moral suffering, anguish of soul 
and distress of feeling that are more deadly than a blow. The 
real pain from a slap in the face is probably in the humilia- 
tion of it rather than in the slap itself. Unwillingness to 
cause mental pain or degradation in the presence of others will 
be found in any truly cultured heart. And in the Christian 
heart that unwillingness to cause any kind of needless mental 
distress is the flowering of the charity of Christ. 

One of our classical writers speaks of the large-minded sel- 
fishness which is the characteristic of a gentleman. There is a 
large-minded selfishness in the Christian life which is not 
without its value. They who cultivate the attitude of respect- 
ing the feelings of others with due discrimination will be 
spared much regret and will enjoy the promise of a happy life. 
I do not know that this point should be urged as of primary 
importance. Probably it should not be so urged. But those 
who have had any experience in having caused needless humil- 
iation or distress to others and have not forgotten the accusing 
thoughts which annoyed them will understand the appeal of 
the large-minded selfishness mentioned. It may be distress- 
ing to cause unnecessary pain to others. But the causing of 
such pain without regretting it indicates a structural flaw in 
life. 


IIT. 


I can imagine a reader raising questions or making objec- 
tions to the interpretations that have been set forth. But 
they have been offered to stimulate thought, not to replace it. 
Nothing can be said against the principle that respect for 
feelings is a spiritual obligation. It falls in so perfectly with 
the spirit of the charity of Christ that it seems to be beyond dis- 
pute. The setting-forth of this truth is the sole purpose now 
held in mind. The extent to which that obligation should 
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be obeyed and the manner of obedience are left to the good 
judgment and spiritual insight of the reader. A study of the 
character of our Divine Lord shows us the power and swift 
decision with which He dealt with hypocrisy, iniquity, and 
pride. When the Jews would have stoned to death the woman 
taken in adultery, He visited upon them embarrassment and 
humiliation that drove them from His sight. But he turned 
with infinite tenderness to the stricken soul and sweetly told 
her, ‘‘ Go and sin no more”’. We may go to Him always for 
our decisions when our wisdom is unequal to a situation. 
Search throughout His example as He dealt with all types in 
interpreting the law of love and the duties of indignation will 
show us our duty. But when we shall have explained His 
blessed example as best we may, we shall find that tenderness, 
thoughtfulness, self-effacement and a courageous sense of 
duty prevailed. We shall lack no wisdom, strength nor ten- 
derness when we follow Him. 
WILLIAM J. KERBY. 


EDUCATION TO CATHOLIC MARRIAGE. 
II. Adverse Influences. 


F the Church is to come to grips with the evil of birth-control, 
we must reckon with the host. Effort to educate the faith- 
ful to Catholic marriage will be greatly thwarted by counter- 
currents unless it begins with a realization that we have to 
contend with indocile and hostile spirits, to counteract insidious 
influences, and to reconsider measures that are found to be 
untoward and ineffectual. Wherefore it will be of help to 
attempt an enumeration and an estimate of the contrary factors 
in the actual situation. 

Over and above the birth-control propaganda proper and 
the lack of marriage-mindedness described in a previous arti- 
cle,’ the present unwholesome condition, growing steadily 
worse, holds within itself many other elements unfavorable to 
the education we aim at. They are varied and not altogether 
separable, yet for the sake of convenience may be grouped 
under three headings: the medical attitude, the lay mentality, 
the confessional practice. We propose to do little more than 
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to indicate the various aspects and effects of each, and to men- 
tion such remedies as have been proposed or occur to us. This 
will suffice for the purpose in hand, as some of the topics pre- 
clude further treatment; whereas priests will readily see the 
implication of each item. What is aimed at is merely to gather 
together and present an ensemble of adverse influences in order 
to see how formidable is the array against us. 


THE MEDICAL ATTITUDE. 


Doctors now quite generally tend to regard or treat all 
pregnancy as pathological. The net effect of this attitude, 
although just the opposite of the intent of obstetricians, is 
to make married couples unduly fearful and to engender such 
anxiety as will outlast a successful issue and make them hesitate 
about going through successive nine and ten-month periods of 
apprehension and strain. No wonder if they come to the 
determination to take preventive measures. This is what hap- 
pens with couples who are going through their first experience. 
One Catholic practitioner we know says that this attitude of 
the profession has a sinister influence of magnitude. There 
can be little doubt also that social health workers have their 
share in fostering this menace. 

Add to this the almost universal practice nowadays of all 
but the poorest classes, of confinement and delivery in a hospi- 
tal, at considerable expense. Why couples will not entertain 
any other course, or why they think this is imperative, is cer- 
tainly due in part to the unwarranted and unwholesome fear 
caused by the regard in which the medical profession holds 
pregnancy as pathological. 

There is the further reason that doctors seem unwilling to 
attend and deliver expectant mothers in the home, but require 
that they go to a hospital. It is an expensive practice, really 
beyond the means of the average couple. Apparently it never 
costs less than one hundred dollars and is often paid with bor- 
rowed money. Every priest knows that this is regularly given 
as one reason by couples for limiting offspring. Beyond question 
there is a show of reason here, and there is no need to disparage 
the hospital confinement and delivery. No one grudges a 
mother all the care and consideration that can be given her; 
yet the mothers of the present generation of mothers knew little 
of this and bore bigger families. To-day child-birth is very 
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expensive and many complain that Catholic hospitals and 
doctors are not doing all they could to make it less so. Couples 
do not want charity and will not accept it. What they do want 
and have a right to, is a charge proportionate to the ability of 
a wage earner and this alone is reasonable. 

Further, there is the abomination, which every priest knows, 
that physicians very frequently and very off-handedly too, tell 
women that to have another child will be fatal. Medical men 
must be made to understand that this is not merely a medical 
matter, but that serious moral and social interests are involved. 
No one doctor can honestly make such a pronouncement. And 
every doctor should be warned of his duty to put the case first 
to the pastor of the parties, and not himself to speak to the 
parties at all. Catholics should be warned to have only 
soundly Catholic physicians for maternity cases. 

In this connexion we note a new development of the birth- 
control propaganda. According to one of the best informed 
and most experienced Catholic social workers, the movement 
has taken a new turn. The leaders are abandoning the field 
of legislation for that of education. They are building up 
public opinion in the hope of obtaining a public demand for 
legislative approval. They are going in for the indirect edu- 
cational device of ‘‘ Maternal Health Centers,” classified as 
purely scientific and medical, belonging to the realm of pre- 
ventive medicine. We know of one such that is operating, and 
Catholics are said to be thirty per cent of the patients. Natur- 
ally wives will resort to the clinic the more they are made to 
feel that pregnancy is something of the nature of a disease or 
pathological condition, and will welcome the birth-control 
advocate in the guise of a social worker. That there are not 
more of these clinics is due to lack of funds, but money will 
be more readily forthcoming for “‘ Maternal Health Centers ” 
than for birth-control propaganda and legislation. Doubt- 
less these institutions will multiply. Vigilance and vigorous 
though discreet opposition alone will offset them. 


Lay MENTALITY. 


A second species of adverse influence is the lay mentality. 
Ordinary perversity, or moral frailty is not peculiar to our 
day, and it will always mean, as it has always meant, some 
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malpractice in marriage. Again there is the much more seri- 
ous and grim fact that certain people, God knows how many, 
coolly make up their minds that they will limit the family, and 
therefore there is no sense in pretending to be good Catholics. 
These give up any effort to go to the Sacraments or even to 
attend church, though in some cases they promise themselves 
that they will come back to them after the time of further 
family increase is over. Men, particularly, take this attitude 
and it is chiefly due to their wives. This is one explanation of 
nominal Catholicity in this and other countries. 

But what concerns us here is rather a certain indocile and 
even hostile spirit among the laity, revealed in the sort of 
talk that goes on among them about the size of a family or 
about having a family for a time or at all. This, to the minds 
of all the clergy we have heard speak of it, is the most effective 
and scandalous influence. 

‘One instance is the talking to friends and neighbors and even 
to their own children by Catholic women, advising against 
child-bearing and contemptuously disparaging a family of 
more than a child or two, or of having any for several years 
after marriage. This cannot be denied. Furthermore, one 
hears constantly from dutiful mothers that for their faithful- 
ness to their marital obligation they are regarded by others 
as fools and are told to their faces that they ought to be 
ashamed, that a large family is vulgar, that they are doing 
an injustice to their other children, that they are throwing 
away their lives, and all the rest of the outrageous rot. Those 
who tell them these things are speaking in part only the things 
that they learn from birth-control advocates, but in this they 
are doing the devil’s work and should be made to realize it; 
for it does have effect on many. But they are speaking also 
from their own shame and cowardice and trying to put a cloak 
of respectability over their own unfaithfulness to duty and 
shabby wifehood. This should be brought home to them and 
to all others: honorable, faithful, dutiful motherhood should 
be put in public honor in the Church at least. It should not be 
on the defensive. This evil practice needs to be handled 
severely and strongly, in the pulpit and in the confessional. 
Some assert that we have been unaware of the magnitude of 
this baleful influence and tardy in dealing with it. Men and 
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women should be questioned about this grievous wrongdoing. 
Nothing short of an absolute and unqualified desistance from 
this sort of talk can justify giving absolution. These are the 
enemies in and of the household, and the most to be feared. 

Allied to this, is the discussion of these matters of sex, 
family and birth-control by lay people, young and old, married 
and unmarried, among themselves. This does untold harm. 
We know that all this does not make for healthful conversation, 
nor is it matter for free discussion or free view. It is all doc- 
trinally settled and an open mind on it is un-Catholic and 
wrong. But the point is that the laity do not think so and it 
is here priests sense an indocile spirit. They regard it as 
very debatable, and they do debate it and the right side loses 
out. They are not qualified to speak on it intelligently, and 
have no right to challenge the Church’s position and teach- 
ing, much less to form their own conclusions. But, they are 
very much involved in the matter ; it concerns them nearly and 
deeply, and unfortunately, unless they can be brought to desist 
from the habit, they will continue to think and talk about it 
very much to their hurt and to the prejudice of Catholic mar- 
riage. 

The laity are of the mind that contraception is forbidden 
only by the law of the Church—that it is only man-made law. 
This notion is hard to change, and it constitutes a very con- 
siderable handicap. To counteract this, they must be given to 
understand that the teaching of the Church is infallible and 
not debatable; that we are not arguing with them, we are 
teaching them, and what we say and preach is to be accepted 
on faith, unequivocally. They must be informed or reminded 
that this is necessary matter for confession, and be given to 
understand that they are tampering with a sacred institution. 
Confessors, too, will realize that as ministers of the Sacrament 
they are bound to interrogate upon this point, for there is solid 
ground for suspicion that adults generally are at fault herein. 
Our task is really to inculcate anew the reverence and docility 
of a truly Catholic mind toward the teaching of the Church on 
Matrimony. And it is truly a work of exorcism, first. 

The foregoing considerations bring us to an appraisal, or 
we might say even, a realization, of certain untoward pheno- 
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mena or experiences that are really consequences of the adverse 
influences thus far mentioned. 

To say the least, it is disconcerting to hear, as one so fre- 
quently hears, our young women, otherwise fine and whole- 
some-minded, express regret that they are ‘‘ females”. They 
speak of it in various ways: sometimes it is really a pathetic 
fear of child-bearing, sometimes disgust; or it is in a spirit of 
revolt that they are servants to the lust of men; or again, it is 
the limitation their sex puts to their opportunities in life, par- 
ticularly as to business pursuits; more often it is their depen- 
dency on a man for a home, and they view their future as a 
prospect of indignity and drudgery. The plain fact is, ex- 
plain it as we may, that wifehood, motherhood and family- 
rearing are not in the honor they should be, and there is noth- 
ing gained by shutting our eyes to it. One aim we should have 
in our preaching is to bring them to a different self-regard; 
to make them realize and feel and understand in their heart 
of hearts that the design of God is, in their regard, noble and 
most honorable; that their inferiority complex is engendered 
by a lie and a despicable misrepresentation of their sex; that if 
power for good, untold influence in the destinies of men for 
time and eternity, achievement through devoted labor and 
sacrifice mean dignity and honorable condition and a worthy 
role, then all this is theirs. Like men’s, their lot has its 
prosaic and unlovely side and features that need be not apolo- 
gized for. If they are limitations or handicaps even, they are 
also the wisdom of God and His Holy Will and design, which 
are not with impunity to be flippantly belittled or contume- 
liously impeached. 
ee i: We must endeavor to bring them to a vivid realization of the 
so prospect our holy faith holds out of the world to come; that 
the condition of male and female in all their less pleasing as- 
pects are for time and accomplishment only and not for the 
more real, abiding blessed living of eternity. Do they ever 
get the inspiration and consolation that come from the preach- 
ing of the glorified womanhood and motherhood of the Queen 
of us all—A Woman—greater in dignity and honor than any 
mere man or creature God has fashioned, and that in her their 
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Now, our young women arrive at the about-to-be-married 
stage and eventually to the married condition thus malformed 
and malinformed and prejudiced, and here the adverse in- 
fluences get in their work. They take practical form, and 
these wrong notions work disastrously for that the experience 
of marital intercourse and other conjugal life too often tends 
only to confirm and deepen repugnance. Then problems arise: 
the health and life anxiety; the salary inadequacy ; the social 
handicap; and others, too numerous to mention here, but redu- 
cible to these in the main. We know the unworthy solution. 

It is of course true that the immoral solution of these prob- 
lems is not accounted for entirely by the above mentioned 
factors. There are other elements in the situation. 

(Chief among these latter is, perhaps, the wrong standard of 
living. As someone observed of this generation; “ Young 
couples want to start off where their parents ended up”. That 
is not the worst of it. They not only want to, but do their 
utmost to start off so, and feel that they should have by right 
the same, if not a better, mode of living. It must be admitted 
that they have come by this notion rather honestly. Practi- 
cally, for the years that they have known aught of life and 
the world, the standard of living, the only one they know and 
the one they have been accustomed to, has been far higher than 
it has ever been for the generality. They have not known 
anything like “ hard times”. The war brought nothing like 
its usual aftermath in this country, and for this blessing, if 
blessing it be, we have paid dearly. The present marriage ae 
mentality is but one of the costs. That the standard of liv- ae 
ing of the present generation has been unusual, if not abnor- 
mal, is unsuspected utterly by our young people; nor are they 
instructed concerning it, for the reality of other days is all 
but forgotten by those who should have remembered. We 
have to do the thinking and remembering for our people in 
order to sober and steady them. Standards that obtain have 
affected us. The younger clergy have come in for lectures 
because of their share of the outlook on life of their generation, 
but this is not the whole story. By all, a hard lesson is to be 
learned, and an unwelcome truth needs to be driven home. 
Charity begins at home. 
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Such preoccupations as the utmost desirability of home and 
neighborhood, the standard of food and style of dressing, 
pleasure and kinds of recreation, the calculation for every 
future need, the bank-book standard for every child, need to be 
very considerably qualified or annihilated if we are ever to 
get back again the treasure-in-heaven standard, or if the 
Providence of Our Father in Heaven is to mean anything. 

Yet we must have a care not to underrate the gravity and the 
sore perplexity of the problems of our young married couples, 
because these have much real objectivity and substance in 
them; and besides, the mentality described is the only one 
they have with which to meet their difficulties, until we give 
them quite another; the one they should have, and can only 
rightly and profitably have. 

Let us mention in passing certain elements in the difficult 
situation in which young couples, particularly, though not 
exclusively, find themselves. 

The really exorbitant rents and costs of land and homes 
are undeniable and weigh heavily with home-makers. Some 
very outspoken and concerted declaration or action by the 
Church would help. It is not merely a matter of injustice, 
but of social harm that is fearful. There are enough Cath- 
olics involved, and pressure brought by them will have its 
effect, because it is asserted, even by realtors, that high prices 
are due to maintenance only by agreement among the building 
and financial interests, who are in reality largely speculators. 
For them, building is cheaper, and homes are held at prices 
and their profits are greater than even a few years ago. 

The up-to-the-minute-style standard is a very far-reaching 
factor in present-day life. It extends not only to clothing, 
from hats to shoes, but to furniture, automobiles, food and 
entertaining. Spendthrift ways, or at least uneconomical ways, 
are quite evident. Indulgence of children is a vastly differ- 
ent thing from what it was a generation ago. Much of this is 
explained by the fact that so many young wives made good 
salaries before marriage and their working hours left them 
little time for acquiring thrifty ways of living. What is to 
be deplored is that the fact they are now married women does 
not seem to them a very obvious and even compelling reason 
for changing their style of life generally. Many want to 
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continue their salary earning for just the reasons they had be- 
fore marriage. If this did not mean harm to the family inter- 
est it would not be so bad. 

Moral laxity of the younger generation usually comes in for 
a harangue, and of course the young folks are not quite the 
desideratum. But we have just been perusing the literature of 
the last two or three generations and find it was always thus, 
and it behooves us to go easy lest those whom we lecture might 
come across these findings. 

It should be added that in preaching on these matters it is 
of importance that we evince a sympathetic understanding of 
at least the subjective gravity of these problems, because to 
our people these are very real and, as far as they see, hopeless 
of solution except by limitation of offspring. Undoubtedly, 
they are sometimes of the mind that we “ point out the hard 
and thorny path to heaven, while we the primrose path of 
dalliance tread”. The uttering of the hard sayings of the 
Gospel should come with good grace and be well recom- 
mended. If lay people complain and shrink from their “ hard 
lot,” so do others; and the other side of the street always looks 
like better going, so long as one does not or cannot get over 
to it. 

Lastly, in this connexion, it should not be forgotten that in 
marriage, husband and wife are a proximate occasion of 
various sins and wrong views to one another. This has always 
seemed to us one of the best reasons why Christ should have 
raised this contract to the dignity of a sacrament and made 
it the source of unnumbered actual graces. If but one of the 
partners is imbued with birth-control ideas and is for mal- 
practice, the other is in imminent danger. Could any occa- 
sion be more proximate? The one right-minded party needs 
to have great Catholic fineness and fortitude to redeem the 
situation, because it is not merely a question of keeping out of 
sin oneself, but of actually converting the other party. But 
how often is this what comes to pass? Lax casuistry is no 
remedy for this, no matter who the theologians are that 
countenance it. 
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CONFESSIONAL PRACTICE. 


Another distinct adverse element in this problem concerns 
us priests ministerially. It has several phases. They are: 
the quoting, or rather, the misquoting of priests, and confes- 
sors particularly; the omission or failure to confess malprac- 
tice ; laxity about questioning penitents ; the giving of absolution 
to delinquents. (It readily appears that these are or can be 
very considerable factors, to the effect that, if real, they will 
thwart what effort may be made in any other direction to 
eradicate the evil. 

Not infrequently one hears or hears of people quoting a 
priest, especially a confessor, something to the effect that this 
is no sin, that one has done his or her duty as regards child- 
bearing, etc. Sometimes it is of rigoristic tenor: that a wife 
may not lawfully refuse a drunken husband, or that it is wrong 
to have intercourse when conception is no longer possible; etc. 
The point is, zo¢ that these things were or were not said to them, 
but that they say that they were said. Every priest knows what 
to think of such statements and is not unduly upset by them nor 
deceived. They are generally due to disingenuousness or to 
misunderstanding. It is like the case of the woman who said, 
“Our pastor told me I have had enough children”! The 
reply was, “ Doubtless he said, ‘ The Lord knows you’ve had 
enough ; but he didn’t mean by that that you could stop.’ ” 

Allowing for misquotation, it will be well to bear in mind 
that people do misquote, that they do misunderstand, that they 
are disingenuous, and that they take the meaning out of our 
words that they want, that they ie even. But the worst of 
it is that they tell others and there is the real mischief. The 
need of being most clear and explicit with delinquents and all 
suspected penitents does seem to be an item worth mentioning: 
also, the warning to penitents and the prohibition not to quote 
what a priest said in confession, nor to apply to themselves 
what was the solution of another’s case, should be distinctly 
given and imposed. 

As to the assertion one occasionally hears made, even by 
priests, that married people are not questioned as to the ful- 
fillment of their family obligation, we prefer to say that it is 
unbelievable, and we trust, utterly as unwarranted as such a 
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practice is, in itself, a clear and serious default of a confessor’s 
duty. 

The giving of absolution to penitents who confess to contra- 
ception is of course at the discretion of the confessor. In some 
cases confessors may come to the conclusion that there is no 
formal sin, or that though there is doubt as to the penitent’s 
disposition, yet conditional absolution, as far as the considera- 
tion of the penitent alone is concerned, is warranted. But the 
matter does not end here. If absolution be given, it should be 
with clear statement to the penitent that it is of doubtful worth 
and that the penitent must assure himself or herself whether or 
not his dispositions positively permit it to have any value. 
This much at least is required of the confessor. Then there is 
the further question, Is it advisable or even right to give 
absolution at all, short of moral certitude that the purpose of 
amendment is what it should be? There is at times a compel- 
ling reason for not absolving, but for refusing. Other people 
are as guilty of the same sin or are tempted to it, and it is 
certain in most cases that they know what their neighbors are 
doing in the way of family limitation, and they see and know 
that such approach the holy tribunal and appear at the altar 
rail, and they are scandalized in the true sense of the word. 
They comment on all this, and fix their own consciences. 

Given the extent of the evil of birth-control now, we are 
convinced that not only is nothing gained by giving condi- 
tional absolution, but that harm is done. {The evil practice is 
perpetuated, and aggravated. Absolution should be refused 
to all who do not give moral assurance of their purpose of 
amendment. Many are in a false conscience about the whole 
business of married life and seem to regard as the one im- 
portant thing that they rate as practical Catholics in the eyes 
of the community where they are well known. It is impera- 
tive on the grounds of the common good that they be brought 
to their senses religiously, that they be treated as recidivi, and 
that no ordinary evidence of right dispositions will warrant 
giving them even conditional absolution; and they should be 
given to understand that conditional absolution is of doubtful 
value and of itself does not justify their receiving Holy 
Communion. It is to the credit of the clergy that they are 
very loth to refuse absolution, but we have come to a pas3 
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where the considerations are not individual and personal, and 
we must not be thought to compromise Catholic moral doc- 
trine. 

This survey, while not pretending to be comprehensive, will, 
we hope, help to a fair consciousness of what handicaps we are 
under in coping with this evil, this moral blight and contagion. 
For it is the moral evil that primarily weighs with us. Birth 
control is now a practice with Catholics and it is on the in- 
crease. 

There are those who have the disquieting feeling that it is 
already entrenched. Certainly, it can no longer be more or less 
regarded as a Yankee practice. We must face the truth and not 
hug to our souls any delusion that it is for non-Catholics to look 
to it. The Church is challenged and only a clear trumpet voice 
calling every Catholic worthy of the name to a crusade will be 
of much avail. Individuals, pastors, preachers and confessors 


working here, there, or even everywhere, feel a futility of in- 


dividual effort and know that only concerted action can sustain 
them in their efforts, and that they need the mighty reinforce- 
ment of a thoroughgoing, intelligent campaign. We are deal- 
ing with a new onslaught of paganism, and hardly did any 
other hold more threat to Christianity than does this moral 
scourge that is destroying the Catholic mind and virtue of 
the faithful. It calls for all the resource of the Church and 
her priesthood, and the proportions of a crusade. 


JosePH V. NEvINs, S.S. 
Washington, D. C. 
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LETTER OF HIS HOLINESS, POPE PIUS XI. 
TO OUR BELOVED SONS 


WILLIAM O’CONNELL, Cardinal Priest of the Title of St. 
Clement, Archbishop of Boston, 


DENNIS DOUGHERTY, Cardinal Priest of the Title of Sts. 
Nereus and Achilles, Archbishop of Philadelphia, 


GEORGE MUNDELEIN, Cardinal Priest of the Title of Sta. 
Maria del Popolo, Archbishop of Chicago, 


PaTRICK J. HAvEs, Cardinal Priest of the Title of Sta. Maria 
in Via, Archbishop of New York, 


and to Our other Venerable Brothers, the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the United States, 


PIUS XI, POPE. 


Beloved Sons and Venerable Brothers, greeting and Apostolic 
blessing. 

Since it is a matter of greatest concern to Us that your 
undertakings and above all your endeavors in behalf of the 
Christian education of youth should succeed as you desire, We 
rejoice heartily in the growth of your Catholic schools, semi- 
naries and colleges. In particular, We are glad to note the 
progress which, under your direction, has been made by the 
Catholic University in Washington, because the more it pros- 
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pers the more vigorous and efficient will be your other educa- 
tional institutions. 

That the progress of the University is largely due to the 
efforts of our Venerable Brother, Thomas Shahan, Titular 
Bishop of Germanicopolis, and Rector Emeritus of the Uni- 
versity, you are well aware: this indeed is acknowledged by 
all who are interested in having religion upheld and furthered 
through the concordant testimony of revelation and reason. 
Therefore, as he of his own accord has retired from office after 
three terms of excellent service, We have taken great pleasure 
in bestowing upon him the praise which he so well deserves 
and in appointing him Assistant to our Pontifical Throne. 

So it came about that, as the vacancy had to be filled by the 
appointment of another Rector Magnificus, We, acting upon 
the advice of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Uni- 
versities, recently appointed our beloved son, JAMES RYAN, 
Roman Prelate, whom you also approved, to the Rectorship of 
the Catholic University in Washington. And it is Our earnest 
hope that he, under your leadership and guidance, will be able 
to carry this great work, day by day, to higher stages of 
development. 

At the same time We profit by this excellent opportunity to 
recall certain facts which express succinctly the thought and 
the will of the Apostolic See regarding your University, its 
founding and upbuilding. Thus from the very beginning, 
our predecessor, Leo XIII, at the instance of the Fathers of 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, deemed worthy of all 
praise the project formed by them of establishing a university. 
Now, since the reasons for which the Bishops then claimed 
that the University was absolutely necessary, have become in 
the course of time ever more serious, it is no wonder that our 
predecessors of happy memory, Pius X and Benedict XV, 
fostered the growing institution with special care and solici- 
tude and encouraged the Bishops by praising them for the 
fine work which already had been accomplished. Hence also, 
upon the petition of the Bishops, it was decreed that the Uni- 
versity in Washington should forever remain under the con- 
trol and protection of the Episcopate of your country; that no 
move should be made toward the establishment of another 
university in the United States of North America until all the 
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usual faculties had been organized in the University at Wash- 
ington; and finally that for the support of this University a 
yearly collection should be taken up in every diocese. Add 
to this the fact that the Constitution of the University which 
recently, after consultation with all the Bishops, has been re- 
vised, lays down, among other provisions relative to the de- 
velopment of the University, that ‘all who are engaged in the 
government and administration of the University, shall take 
the deepest concern in fostering, more and more actively, its 
development”. This provision is in thorough agreement with 
what Leo XIII wrote to His Eminence James Cardinal Gib- 
bons, Archbishop of Baltimore (10 April, 1887) and sub- 
sequently to all the Bishops of your country (7 March, 1889) : 
“Since this great University is designed not only to enhance 
the glory of your Country but also to bear wholesome and 
abundant fruit through the spreading of sound doctrine and 
the nourishing of Catholic piety, We rightfully expect that 
the faithful in America, magnanimous as they are, will not 
fail you when they are called on to give generous support for 
the completion on a splendid scale of the work you have 
undertaken.” 

Such solicitude on the part of the Roman Pontiff aroused the 
hope, by no means faint, that your University was entering 
upon the road of prosperity —a hope which was cherished not 
only by Catholics but by all who were aware of the fact that 
the Church, throughout the ages, had been the mother and 
nurse of universities and similar centers of higher learning. 
Wherefore, as you yourselves, Beloved Sons and Brothers, 
fully understand, it would bring discredit on the Church if 
your University did not attain the degree of perfection which 
it needs in order to realize its aim: all the more so because in 
your country there are so many universities richly endowed 
and supported by non-Catholics, through the generosity either 
of private individuals or of associations. 

Let not the fact be overlooked that during the past forty 
years, your University has been the source of great and 
various benefits—to your dioceses and your schools, to the 
religious orders, to your clergy and your laity. Hence you 
can easily infer how many more and how much greater benefits 
would be derived from it if it were provided with all the 
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means which it ought to have in abundance for the achieve- 
ment of its purpose. 

As to the faithful, there can be no doubt but that in this 
matter of the University, as in everything else which involves 
the welfare of religion, they will gladly follow the lead of 
their pastors. Only one thing is required—the people must 
be taught that the University at Washington is intended to 
educate both the cleric and the layman, to equip them with 
higher learning in such wise that they not only will be thor- 
oughly fitted, should occasion arise, to serve as teachers of the 
pupils in Catholic schools but also that they may be trained 
in such knowledge of Christian truth as will enable them to 
champion, vigorously, the rights of the Church and to win 
both for themselves and for the Catholic cause the respect of 
those who are outside the fold. 

Do not for a moment imagine, Beloved Sons and Venerable 
Brothers, that you can keep your Catholic students from at- 
tending non-Catholic institutions of learning unless your own 
University be so organized as regards the number of its 
faculties and the ability of its professors, that it can compare 
favorably and compete successfully with those others to which 
We have just referred. 

Therefore, to make a success of this most holy work, it is 
evidently necessary to gather, by annual collection, a large 
amount of money. The task of getting these funds, you must 
not leave to the Trustees, and much less to the Rector: you 
must take it upon yourselves and perform it with the aid of 
your clergy. For you must be thoroughly convinced that 
whatever goes to the upbuilding of the University is not taken 
away from your dioceses or parishes: on the contrary, the 
money which they contribute will come back to them enhanced 
with a spiritual interest that will be to the great advantage 
of clergy and people alike. 

This very point We put before you at the beginning of our 
Pontificate when We wrote: “If, as must needs be, the govern- 
ment and administration of the University is entrusted to a 
few of the Bishops, all should nevertheless have at heart its 
development, since it was established for the benefit of all the 
dioceses of America.” 
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In this connexion, We think that it would be of the highest 
utility to the University if some Sunday, one and the same 
for all America, were set apart to be known as “Catholic 
University Day”. On that day let the clergy in all your 
churches explain the scope and needs of the University, urge 
the faithful to contribute to the utmost of their ability and 
see to it that the collection is taken up in such manner as the 
Bishop may determine. 

This does not mean that the question of aiding the Univer- 
sity is to be dropped for the rest of the year. What, after all, 
is to hinder the formation in each diocese and in each parish 
of groups with a membership of priests and lay people who 
would be willing, as far as their means permit, to make regular 
donations of specific sums to the University——the groups to 
be classified according to the annual amount which the 
members agree and promise to contribute? 

In this concerted action, let care be taken to give the child- 
ren their place and share. For they with their tender hearts, 
ready as a rule to join in every noble enterprise, can easily be 
brought, under the guidance and persuasion of their parents, 
to love the University, the greatest of your institutions, once 
they realize that it is, now and always, the bulwark of their 
religion and of their country. And loving it they will vie 
with one another in giving their mite to help it. For it is 
quite natural that from childhood onward they should aid the 
University from which, in their later years, they will seek 
wisdom and all things else that go to the adornment of life. 

Such, then, Beloved Sons and Venerable Brothers, are the 
measures which We, in keeping with our apostolic office and 
our fatherly solicitude, have decided to lay before you in 
behalf of your University at Washington—though it was 
hardly necessary that We should instruct you on these points, 
seeing that in such matters also, that is in promoting worthy 
causes by the collection of funds, you hold by far the highest 
level of success. 

By carrying our directions into effect, you will place at 
the new Rector’s disposal the means which are needed to build 
up the departments of the University and increase the facilities 
for study, thus enabling him to administer his office with more 
abundant results. 
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You will also do Us a most acceptable service by giving Us 
prompt and accurate information regarding whatever, in the 
judgment of each of you, may further or hinder the progress 
of your great University, so that, as occasion requires, We 
may intervene and use our authority to good effect. 

Meantime as a harbinger of heavenly gifts and likewise as 
a token of our fatherly good-will toward you, We most lov- 
ingly in the Lord bestow Our Apostolic Blessing upon you, 
Beloved Sons and Venerable Brothers, upon the clergy and 
the people under your watchful care, and upon all who in any 
way may assist the University. 

Given at St. Peter’s, Rome, the tenth day of October in the 
year MCMXXVIII, the seventh of Our Pontificate. 

Prius XI Pope. 


. 
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Studies and Conferences 


Questions, the discussion of which is for the 
information of the general reader of the 
Department of Studies and Conferences, are 
answered in the order in which they reach us. 
The Editor cannot engage to reply to in- 
quiries by private letter. 


TONAL DESIGNS OF CATHOLIC CHURCH ORGANS.* 


Many years ago organ builders learned that an organ should 
be so designed that it would meet the tonal requirements of the 
particular church. They also learned that the scales (dia- 
meters) of the pipes and the voicing of them should be done 
with an actual knowledge of the acoustical and physical re- 
quirements of the auditorium in which the organ was to be 
placed. The really thoughtful and progressive builder of 
to-day faces many problems unrecognized by the builder of 
some years ago, among which is the necessity of an accurate 
knowledge of the special requirements and musical demands 
which are to be made upon the organ in the religious services 
of a particular church. 

In this modern day and age there is a wide variety of pur- 
poses for which organs are used. There is the theatre organ, 
the concert-hall organ, the organ to be used for the massed 
harmonies of the song services in some Protestant denomina- 
tions; there is the organ to be used as an accompaniment to 
the more simple form of church service; and finally there is 
the organ to be used as the accompaniment to the ritualistic 
service. It is this last-named organ that we consider in this 
article. 

It used to be customary and still is with a good many organ 
companies to try to make an organ of the same tonal design 
fit into any one of the functions mentioned above. This is a 
ridiculous thing to do, for the very character of the organ must 
change to meet the purpose for which it is to be used and, 
unless this thought is dominant in the mind of the builder, the 
organ cannot be successful. 

The organ for a Catholic church must be designed with the 
predominant thought in mind that it is to be used for Catholic 


1 No. 2 of a series of three articles by Alfred G. Kilgen, St. Louis, Mo. 
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services and a thorough knowledge of such services must be 
kept in mind in order to design an organ suitable for this 
purpose. 

There are definite ritual, concise liturgy, almost pageantry in 
Catholic services that call for an organ embodying sonorous 
qualities. It should also have a wealth of tonal color, a dis- 
tinct contrast between the different qualities of tone, that will 
enable it to act as a true accompaniment for Catholic services. 
An organ designed with this thought in mind becomes a true 
“liturgical organ”. It is a logical axiom than an organ for 
a Catholic church should have tone color, for Catholic services 
are colorful. There is symbolic change from day to day in 
the color of the vestments of the priests; there is the change in 
the symbolic draping of the altar, the somberness of Lent, the 
brightness of Easter, and so on through the year. The organ 
must be just as colorful, must be able to accompany fittingly 
the symbolic ceremonies of these different occasions. 

Some striking examples of the disregard of this fundamental 
thought in the building of organs for Catholic churches have 
come under the writer’s personal observation. In several in- 
stances organs in Catholic churches were found absolutely lack- 
ing in soft stops, where there was not a single tone color in the 
instrument soft enough to be used before the Consecration or 
during the Communion. These organs had enough sonority 
but were absolutely lacking in color and were only suitable as 
an accompaniment to the heavier massed harmonies of other 
services. 

RECENT ADVANCEMENTS. 


There are many things that the conscientious organ builder 
must do in order to accomplish the building of an organ with 
suitable color. The scaling or diameter of the pipes must be 
arranged with great care. The actual making of the pipes 
themselves must be very carefully studied out for the particular 
organ into which they are to be placed, the thickness of the 
pipe walls, whether of wood or metal, and many other things, 
have a direct bearing on the success of each particular style. 
When the pipes are made they must be given to voicers of wide 
experience and with real artistic ability combined with their 
craftsmanship. Voicers must specialize in a particular family 
of tone in which they are working, for it is rare to find a voicer 
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who excels in the voicing of reeds who is also a good voicer of 
diapasons or flutes. Care should be exercised by the pastor in 
investigating the factory that is to build his organ to assure 
himself that this factory possesses not only experienced voicers 
but also voicers who specialize in reeds and separate voicers 
who specialize in strings, flutes, etc. 

Organ building has made wonderful strides forward in the 
past few years along many lines, but possibly along none has 
that advance been made more apparent than in the wonderful 
possibilities offered in tonal designing. By means of unifica- 
tion — and by this is meant legitimate unification, not the ex- 
tensive unification found in so many organs, particularly the 
theatre organs to-day—the builder is able to afford the 
organist greater facility and more variety of tone color with 
a less number of pipes than was possible in the old organs with 
a far larger total of pipes. Just as the water motor of the 
olden times has been placed in the discard by the modern 
electric blower with a resulting perfect supply of wind to the 
chests ; so with the modern improvement in voicing it has been 
shown that better effects can be obtained by careful and skilful 
scaling and voicing of a less number of pipes than was ever 
possible with the inferior voicing and disproportionate scaling 
of a large number of pipes in days gone by. The tonal value 
of an instrument does not depend upon the number of pipes 
in an organ, but upon the selection of material, scales and 
voicing of the registers necessary to a perfect ensemble. This, 
of course, calls for exceptional care and skill. 

The pastor should select a builder familiar with these de- 
mands and can rest assured that such an artistic and con- 
scientious organ builder is not only the best informed on these 
necessary qualifications for a proper tonal design, but, from his 
knowledge and experience, is the only qualified party to solve 
in detail the many problems which confront the designer of the 
Catholic church organ and to give practical and satisfactory 
solutions. 

A conference of the pastor with the organist and the organ 
builder, taking into consideration the many points stressed in 
this article, will usually result in an organ the tone of which 
will be eminently satisfactory not only for the physical and 
acoustical requirements of the church but also for the services 
of Mother Church. 
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VILLEINAGE IN MEDIEVAL IRELAND. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

May I, as an old member of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland, direct the attention of my clerical brethren who are 
interested in the study of Celtic antiquities to a work dealing 
with the system of land-holdings established by the Anglo- 
Norman settlers in medieval Ireland, on which Dr. William 
J. Maguire, of the University of Dublin, has been engaged for 
some years, and which requires the practical encouragement 
of prospective subscribers to meet the expense of publication? 

A number of prominent Celtic scholars, lay and clerical, in 
Ireland and England have allowed their names to be published, 
to vouch for the author’s thoroughness and accuracy touching 
the researches involved in the collection of historical data 
throwing new light upon the subject of Irish villeinage. 

The gathering, deciphering, transcribing, comparing and 
editing of the relevant material have led the author to examine 
in detail the extant documents which contain the Brehon Laws, 
Deeds, Pleas, Exchequer Memoranda, Charters, Patents, Fine, 
Close, Statute and Justiciary Rolls. He has copied the per- 
tinent Calendars of Documents in the Papal Registers, the 
Reports of All Hallows, Black Rock of Limerick, Christ 
Church Deeds, Chartularies of St. Mary’s Abbey, the Black 
Book of the Archdiocese of Dublin. Further studies have in- 
cluded the literary remains of Sir John Davies, Sir James 
Ware and Archbishop Usher. Lastly, his searches extended 
to the Public Record Office, the Royal Irish Academy, the 
collection of the Norfolk Rent Rolls, Surveys, University and 
private Manuscripts accessible to the authorized student of the 
subject. In all cases the original sources and documents are 
given in accurate detail and chronological order. A complete 
bibliography and index of names, places and subject matter 
will be added to aid the student of history, education and gen- 
eral culture who may have occasion to borrow illustration 
from a work meant in the main for the special inquirer into 
facts of Manor and Church-land tenure during the Middle 
Ages in Ireland. 

Among our cultured American priests some would no doubt 
be willing to assist in making the publication of this work 
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possible. Thus far the names of subscribers include university 
professors (Harvard is represented by Dr. Authur Kingsley 
Porter) as taking the initiative among our institutions of 
learning in the United States. Direct information may be had 
by addressing William J. Maguire, LL.D., M.R.S.A.I., 49 
Millmount Avenue, Drumcondra, Dublin, Ireland. 

H. J. HEUSER. 


THE “HIGH” COST OF MARRIAGE ANNULMENTS. 


Qu. My attention has been called to the following paragraph 
which is taken from an article in a recent issue of one of our secular 
magazines. As I have not adequate sources at hand to take up facts 
which bear on the point, will you be kind enough to give to your 
readers information which meets the insinuations that are made? 

“ Early in its history, however, the Roman Catholic Church got 
around the problem [of divorce], by granting annulments which 
amounted to the same thing as divorce—a practice which caused 
much scandal in the Middle Ages... Yet fewer marriages are 
nullified than might be supposed, for it is rumored that each decree 
by the Rota costs thousands of dollars in gratuities.” 


Resp. This paragraph repeats several unfounded charges 
against the practice of the Catholic Church in matrimonial 
cases. These accusations are not new, but the recent declara- 
tion of annulment of the Vanderbilt-Marlborough marriage 
and the O’Brien-Marconi marriage has given a notoriety to 
such cases out of all proportion to their frequency. For it is 
well known that, while such declarations of nullity of marriages 
can be traced back easily more than a thousand years, at no 
time either in former ages or in more recent times were they 
so frequent as to cause “ much scandal” to any but the enemies 
of the Church. Neither does the annulment of invalid mar- 
riages, even though it were more frequent than it really is, 
“amount to the same thing as divorce”. It is one thing to 
declare the invalidity of a marriage that never was valid and 
quite another to sever the bond of a valid marriage. 

It would, however, lead us too far afield to reply to all the 
charges raised against the Catholic Church in the item referred 
to. The answer to them has been given time without number, 
yet the same charges are constantly repeated and, despite all 
refutation, they will continue to be made by such as refuse to 
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recognize the honesty of the Church in dealing with matri- 
monial cases. Let it suffice to call attention to authentic in- 
formation concerning recent cases that will prove how un- 
reliable are the rumors that set the cost of annulments of in- 
valid marriages in the matrimonial courts of the Catholic 
Church so very high. 

First of all, that there are other reasons for the fewness of 
declarations of nullity of marriages than the costs of the case 
is a point that many outside the Church will not admit. In 
the Vanderbilt-Marborough case that stirred up this question, 
the evidence of coercion was so overwhelming that any fair- 
minded and unprejudiced observer must acknowledge the 
soundness of the Rota’s decision. And just as in this case, so 
too in all others where the nullity of a marriage is to be de- 
clared by a court of the Catholic Church, the evidence of in- 
validity must be convincing, otherwise the court is compelled 
to refuse the annulment of the marriage. Furthermore this 
conclusion must be reached by two different tribunals before 
the decision can be considered final, so that the parties are free 
to contract a new marriage. Just here lies the reason for the 
fewness of the cases in which a declaration of nullity is 
granted: the parties seeking the annulment fail to present con- 
clusive evidence to establish the fact that the marriage was 
invalid. The reason for this last is not difficult to find. 
Catholic marriages —and it is only of these that the Catholic 
Church usually takes cognizance—are contracted only after 
such careful investigation of the freedom of the parties that 
the vast majority are entirely unassailable. Only a very few 
present any appearance of doubt and even of these many 
could not be annulled for lack of evidence. Here are the two 
real reasons for the insignificant number of cases in which 
marriages entered into in the presence of a priest are declared 
null and void by the Catholic Church: only a very small per- 
centage of Catholic marriages present any remote cause for 
doubt as to their validity; and even in some of these con- 
vincing evidence cannot be found. 

On the other hand the expenses of the trial before a tribunal 
of the Catholic Church are, comparatively speaking, incon- 
siderable, and do not at all account for the fewness of such 
annulments. In the London Universe for 26 November, 1926, 
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page I, the expenses of the Marlborough trial in the tribunal 
of Southwark are stated to have been £8, 10s or about $42, 
although the case lasted through three months and occupied 
at least five men, viz., the “official” or presiding judge, two 
other judges, the defender of the marriage bond and a clerk. 
The fees of the trial before the Rota are reliably intimated to 
have been about $200. Thus the total expenses of the two 
trials (exclusive of lawyers’ fees) amounted to about $250. 
That the sum of the expenses of that trial before the Rota is 
not minimized can be proved from another source. In the 
regulations for the Rota, revised by Pius X, it is ordained that 
a deposit of between 100 and 500 lire (about $20 to $100) to 
defray the expenses of the trial must be made before the case 
is begun.t Making due allowance for the depreciation of 
money since 1909 the sum of $200 as the total expense of the 
trial before the Rota in the Marlborough case does not appear 
to be lower than it is likely to have been. 

However, it must be distinctly borne in mind that those 
expenses of ecclesiastical trials are to be defrayed by the 
litigants, only if they are able to bear them. But if the liti- 
gants are in more or less straitened circumstances, those ex- 
penses are reduced or even entirely remitted. How does this 
work out in practice? At about the same time that the Marl- 
borough case was attracting attention two other cases, in which 
the declaration of nullity of a marriage was sought, were pend- 
ing before the tribunal of the Diocese of Southwark, the same 
in which in the first instance the Marlborough marriage was 
declared invalid. In one of these two cases the parties were 
relieved from all the expenses of the trial; in the other, over 
and above that, “the parties were so poor that the Diocese 
actually paid their fares to the Court” (Universe, 19 
November, 1926, p. I). 

In the consideration shown litigants unable to bear the 
expenses of the trial the Rota also appears in a very favorable 
light. Within the six years preceding 1922 one hundred and 
eleven matrimonial cases had been tried by the Rota. In 
sixty-nine (69) of these cases the expenses of the trial were 
borne by the parties; in thirty-nine (39) all expenses were 


1“ Lex Propria Sacrae Romanae Rotae et Signaturae Apostolicae”, Appen- 
dix, cap. I, n. 7—Acta Apostolicae Sedis, I [1909], 33. 
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remitted ; and in nine (9) a “mere offering” was made. And 
the resultant decisions? Far from any favor being shown 
those who defrayed the expenses of the trials, if anything, the 
opposite is true. For of those sixty-nine cases in which the 
entire expenses were borne by the litigants, only forty-six 
(46) resulted in the desired decision: exactly 6673 per cent 
were successful. Of the thirty-nine in which the parties paid 
nothing whatsoever, the decision was favorable to the original 
plaintiff in thirty-two (32) ; in other words, of these 82 per 
cent were successful. Of the nine (9) in which the parties 
made only an offering, eight (8) resulted in a decision favor- 
able to the original plaintiff — 88 8/9 per cent were successful.” 
Does this look like playing favorites,—or does it not rather 
show that the Rota is no respecter of persons? 

In the paragraph referred to above, the author does not 
impugn the Catholic Church for requiring the litigants to de- 
fray those moderate expenses of the trial, but sees an objection 
to the gratuities which on the strength of a rumor are supposed 
to be necessary. It is true that the amounts specified above 
do not include fees for lawyers. However, chapter III of the 
regulations of the Rota quoted above sets forth the amount 
the advocates are entitled to, and Canon 45 §3 and Canon 46 
of those same regulations forbid the advocates to enter into an 
agreement for an extraordinary fee—a provision that shows 
how baseless is the rumor which the author seems to accept 
without question, “that each decree by the Rota costs thous- 
ands of dollars in gratuities”. Even granting that wealthier 
litigants may be so liberal with “thousands of dollars in gratui- 
ties,” there is no need for such gratuities even on their part. 
And those of more limited means have no reason to fear less 
fair treatment because of their inability to ‘come across”. If 
the writer referred to had taken but a little pains, the statement 
based on an unfounded rumor could not have entered into the 
article. For, besides remitting the expenses of the trial, the 
Rota also provides that litigants of limited means obtain the 
gratuitous services of a lawyer to prosecute their case. Dur- 
ing the year 1927 the Rota passed upon the question of the 
validity of marriages in fifty (50) cases. In twenty-two (22) 
of these it is expressly added that the services of the lawyer 
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for the plaintiff were gratuitous; and of these 22 twelve (12) 
or 54% per cent were successful and ten or 45% per cent 
failed. On the other hand, of the twenty-eight (28) cases 
where the expense for lawyers’ services was borne by the 
parties themselves, just one half were successful.* 

The official report of the Rota, of which the preceding is a 
summary, ought to suffice to disprove the charge in question 
and warn every fair-minded person to be on guard against 
being deceived by equally unfounded statements against the 
Catholic Church — statements that frequently rest on no more 
proof than “it is rumored ”. 


COLLECTIONS AT CHURCH DOOR. 


Qu. Will you kindly solve for me the following question? A 
member of my parish takes the seat money at the church door on 
Sundays. During the winter months I find it necessary to close the 
inside doors of the vestibule, the man in question remaining outside 
of them. In this way he is prevented from being present inside the 
church during much of Mass time. When this occurs, is his obliga- 
tion to hear Mass satisfied? It would seem a hardship to ask him 
to attend another Mass in view of the service that he renders. On 
the other hand he is deprived of the spiritual advantage of undis- 
turbed attention at the Holy Sacrifice. 


Resp. “ Undisturbed attention’’, and “ presence inside the 
church” proper, are not required to fulfill the obligation of 
hearing Mass. The church and the theologians are very 
lenient in their interpretation of the requirements. Whether 
the person in question de facto can sufficiently attend, depends 
on the vestibule doors of the particular church. Conceivably, 
in abstracto, he can be regarded as in a situation that permits 
of his fulfilling the precept. 

The rub, however, is not on the points of presence and atten- 
tion. For, i concreto, granting that his situation is favorable, 
how can this be squared with the “unqualified prohibition of 
collectors at church doors’’? He is outlawed, and therefore 
his occupation during Mass can hardly be considered as an 
“accessio sacrificii”. It does not appear that the premises of 
lenient interpretation as to the fulfillment of the Mass obliga- 
tion should be put upon this condemned practice. (See the 
ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW, Vol. 45, November 1911, page 592.) 


8 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XX [1928], 43-55. 
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EUCHARISTIC FAST DISPENSATION. 


Qu. Will you kindly give a solution of the following difficulty? 
John has been afflicted with asthma for two years. The most severe 
spells of coughing come on in the morning after rising. In order 
to check these coughing spells, he must resort to a medicine; some- 
times a throat tablet gives relief. The question to be answered con- 
cerns the Eucharistic fast. Since he is not confined to bed or even 
to the house, he does not come under the class of those privileged 
to receive when not fasting. What is to be done? If he does not 
take abovementioned remedies, this spasm is continuous and has a 
detrimental effect on the system. May he be dispensed from the 


fast? 


Resp. As the case reads, John must take medicine in the 
sense that he breaks his fast. A dispensation may be obtained 
for him from the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments. It 
seems that to date, such dispensations as have been granted 
permit only the taking of medicine ‘quod rationem potus 


habeat”’. 


PUBLICATION OF BANNS OF MARRIAGE. 


Qu. <A Catholic and a non-Catholic wish to be married. The 
latter is converted and baptized. If the marriage is performed with- 
in a month after that, does the obligation of publication of banns 
apply to them? 


Resp. The case is, finally, that two Catholics wish to be 
married. The banns are in order, or a dispensation there- 
from. Banns are not to be published according to Canon 
1026, when marriage is contracted with a dispensation either 
from Mizxta Religio or Disparitas Cultus. Obviously the case 
does not come under this canon. Further, it is of some im- 
portance that the banns de published in this case, that the faith- 
ful may know that this is not “another mixed marriage”. 


BAPTISMAL NAME OF ILLEGITIMATE CHILD. 


Qu. An unmarried girl gives birth to a child. At the time of 
baptism she gives the priest as the child’s baptismal name both a 
saint’s name and the cognomen of the supposed father. May said 
cognomen be registered as the child’s baptismal name? The sup- 
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posed father in no wise signified his fatherhood; nor was he shown 
to be the father by any public authentic document. 


Resp. As we understand the above case, it is somewhat like 
this: since the pastor refuses to enter the name of the man 
whom the mother designates as the father of her child, she 
chooses this man’s name as a second name for her child, e. g., 
“John Blank Jones” —“ Blank” being the name of the man 
whom she charges with being the father of the child. 

Manifestly the subterfuge is meant to serve the same purpose 
as explicitly designating the man as the father of the child. 
No priest should lend himself to such trickery. For though 
it might not violate the letter of the law, it certainly does violate 
the spirit of the law and may as surely injure an innocent man’s 
reputation and cause untold hard feeling. 


BLESSED SACRAMENT IN CONVENT CHAPEL. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 


In the ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW for October, A.D. 1928, 
you refer your clerical inquirer on the subject of ‘‘ The Blessed 
Sacrament in a Nuns’ Chapel” to Canon 1265, where it is said 
that a priest should celebrate Mass at least once a week where 
the Blessed Sacrament is reserved. 

What the clerical inquirer writes in regard to carrying the 
Blessed Sacrament to the Sisters’ parish chapel every two weeks 
without celebrating Mass there, as directed by the aforesaid 
canon, is true enough. 

In parishes where but one priest celebrates it is rather diffi- 
cult that it be otherwise. It is not at all easy to obtain a priest 
from elsewhere to celebrate Mass in the Sisters’ parish chapel, 
which is usually too small to accommodate those of the parish 
who would gladly assist at Mass, even if the parish priest 
should celebrate Mass there, as the canon prescribes. Thus a 
custom, beside the law, has been introduced, of carrying the 
Blessed Sacrament to the nuns’ chapel every two weeks that 
they may have the Real Presence with them daily. 

In my opinion, if the constitutions of the nuns, approved by 
the Holy See, declare that the Blessed Sacrament may be re- 
served in their parish chapel for worship and adoration, the 
parish priest is bound to comply with the terms of the papal 
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indult. On the other hand, if the nuns are subject directly to 
the diocesan Ordinary, permission to reserve the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in the nuns’ parish chapel may be obtained from him, 
provided the conditions pertaining to the reservation of the 
Blessed Sacrament are fulfilled. S. 


“PER CHRISTUM DOMINUM NOSTRUM.” 


To the Editor, THe ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

After all, is it so very sure that Pope Leo XIII was wrong 
in concluding the first prayer after low Mass with the words 
quoted above?* The presumption is, rather, that he was 
right. He was a great Latin scholar, a great philosopher and 
theologian, a real litterateur. And he was the Pope. 

Very few of his contemporaries knew the right use of 
words as well as Leo XIII. 

When the mention of our Lord is explicit and direct, as in 
the prayer, “ Deus, cujus Unigenitus ” etc., of course the proper 
conclusion is “per eundem”. When it is the Blessed Virgin 
that is directly and expressly mentioned, as in the prayer in 
question, the expression “ Dei genetrice”’ is “in obliquo” not 
“in recto”’, and may justly be regarded as a mere title of hers, 
a descriptive phrase affecting only her whose intercession is 


invoked in set terms. 
EPISCOPUS. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

While the subject of the prayers after Mass is being con- 
sidered (ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW, August, 1928), may it not 
be in order to suggest an official English version, or the amend- 
ment of the present one. For instance, ‘ Liberty and Exalta- 
tion of Holy Mother Church” is hardly as good English as 
“Freedom and Prosperity”’ which one hears occasionally. 

ORDINARIUS. 


CENSURE IN CASE OF ABORTION. 


Qu. <A Catholic physician is asked to perform an abortion. He 
refuses to do so but gives information concerning a doctor who is 
willing to perform the operation. The parties in question go to the 


1 See Eccr. Review, August 1928, p. 202. 
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second physician and the work is done. Does the first doctor men- 


tioned incur the ecclesiastical censure? 


Resp. The first doctor mentioned does mot incur the 
ecclesiastical censure. He is a secondary codperator only, 
and cannot even as such, in the case, be said to have been 
“ efficax et necessarius”’. 


ACCEPTING A STIPEND AND A MEMENTO FOR SAME MASS. 


Qu. <A priest receives a Mass stipend. The day before offering 
the Mass for the intention of the giver, a member of the parish gives 
him a donation of a dollar or two, and asks that the priest remember 
him in the Mass of the following morning. Is the priest permitted 
to accept on the one hand the regular stipend, and, on the other, 
a financial donation for a memento, both, for the same Mass? The 
parishioner makes it clear that the donation is not given for a Mass, 
but merely to be remembered in the Mass. 


Resp. Yes, this is permitted. The person who makes a 
donation saying, “‘ Remember me at Mass,” or makes some such 
plain request, clearly does not give the priest a stipend in the 
canonical sense: that is, he is not asking for an application or 
division of the fruits of the Mass. If all this be distinctly 
understood, particularly by the priest, there can be no question 
of illicitness. 


INDULGENCES GRANTED BY A BISHOP. 


Qu. I have received a holy card on the back of which is a prayer, 
to the recitation of which the Archbishop of Westminster has at- 
tached an indulgence. Can I gain this indulgence? 


Resp. Canon 925 says that in order to gain an indulgence 
one must be a subject of the grantor; and Canon 927 states 
that, unless it is otherwise clear from the tenor of the grant, 
indulgences given by a bishop may be gained by his subjects 
even outside his territory and by all (including “ peregrini ”, 
“vagi”, and “exempti” within his territory. 

The bishop may limit his grant; he cannot extend it outside 
his jurisdiction. An American then could gain the above men- 
tioned indulgence only while residing within the limits of the 
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Archdiocese of Westminster. \See also Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
Vol. 31, pp. 632-3 (26 May 1898). 


COMMUNION OF THE SICK. 


Qu. In the August number it was stated in answer to an inquiry 
that a priest cannot communicate a sick person in bed without using 
the form ‘“‘Communio Infirmorum”, that such practice must be 
considered corruptela juris ”’. 

Now supposing that the invalid in bed is in such proximity to the 
priest celebrating Mass that he actually assists at the Mass. Can 
the celebrant then give the person in question Communion with the 
other people either before, or after, or during the Mass as the case 
may be? 

In an infirmary for the sick an altar is constructed in such a 
manner that it is near enough for the invalids in the rooms, which 
are parallel to the altar, to assist at Mass from their sick beds. The 
priest who celebrates Mass each morning in the infirmary gives those 
patients Communion during Mass. Is this practice lawful, or is it 
also contrary to the law and traditions of the Church and “ cor- 
ruptela juris”? 


Resp. Ifan infirmary has an altar so placed as to be seen by 
the invalids from their beds, the celebrant of the Mass may 
give them Holy Communion during Mass or immediately 
before or after it. 


ie 


Criticisms and Hotes 


RELIGION OUTLINES FOR COLLEGES. By John M. Cooper. 
Course IV: Life Problems. Catholic Educational Press, 
Washington, D. C. Pp. 207. 


This is not a mere book, nor just one of a series. It is a concrete 
idea and a providential one: a fine contribution to the college 
curriculum. 

Students have their courses in Christian Doctrine, Religion, 
Philosophy, Ethics, and learn much; but much of that in a notional 
way only. Little of it comes home ¢o them, as can be readily at- 
tested by the fact that in after days they apply so little of it to real 
life, and seem to have been influenced by it all in a surprisingly limited 
measure. It was not translated by them or for them into the realities 
of their own lives: they did not see themselves in these things. 

Dr. Cooper’s Course IV applies as well as gives knowledge, co- 
operatively, and, the Doctor avouches, mutually. It makes other 
courses functional and is calculated to train young men and women 
to as much of the art of sound casuistry as they really need in every- 
day life. What is more, it will be of especial help to form in them 
a thoroughly and religiously Catholic mind. As the author says, 
in his Preface: ‘‘ Our religion is not something apart from or tacked 
on to life’s activities. It enters into and permeates and spiritualizes 
these activities.” This course brings into the open the actual prob- 
lems and interests of the students and addresses their intelligent 
attention and understanding to their immediate future. 

Particularly is this true of the part of the Course that deals with 
marriage, and we are glad to note that it is the major part. Noth- 
ing could be more timely and urgent, and it is most aptly done. 
Senior students are come of age and this is the period to deal frankly 
with this matter and to see to it that they know the full mind of the 
Church in their own regard. A priest, obviously, is the only one 
who can handle this course, and in his hands no one need have any 
squeamishness about its being safely and properly given. 

It is hard to put an old head on young shoulders and perhaps not 
desirable, since the Lord in His Wisdom did not so provide. But, 
at least, the head should be as old as the age and the requirements of 
the person’s life. Course IV warrants the confidence that college 
seniors who are vouchsafed it, will enjoy this hitherto rather unusual 
blessing. One of the best qualities of the Course is its great adapta- 
bility to any class or to any year until the crack of doom. It will 
never become archaic in content or method, because the actual stu- 
dents will always shape it. 
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The most important part of the book, by the way, is the Preface 
and every college head and senior professor owes it to his institution 
to give it careful reading and consideration. 

It is not all to the disparagement of the book that the familiar 
canonized terms of Theology, Moral especially, are translated into 
pedagogical or modern terms. The priest professor can readily sup- 
plement this if he thinks well that it be done. 

It is not to be wondered at, either, that the students, when given 
the opportunity, suggested this Course, or that they find it interesting. 
The wonder is that no one thought to do it before, and that we had 
to wait to this late day for such a College Course. 

The Preface, again, is something of an apologia that seems quite 
unnecessary—after one has read it; which possibly proves its need 
and certainly its worth. We are glad to have it and the book and 
the Course. 


THE MORALITY OF THE COLOR LINE. An Examination of the 
Right and the Wrong of the Discriminations against the 
Negro in the United States. By the Rev. Francis J. Gilligan, 
$.T.D. The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


When the history of the Catholic Church in this country is written 
a hundred years hence, or when the efforts of Christian denominations 
to handle the complexities of the race questions are weighed in the 
balance, one of the regrettable defects of American Christianity 
can be synthesized in these words: This book, or the thought that 
it expresses, is a half-century or more late in its appearance. Al- 
though one-tenth of our population is of the colored race, and al- 
though the treatment of that race has given rise to obviously un- 
Christian discriminations, save for inspirational appeals and liter- 
ature displaying emotional bias, we have had no impartial study of 
this problem from the Catholic viewpoint. 

Possibly the justification of this treatise may best be expressed 
in two phrases from the author’s pen: ‘‘. . . unconsciousness of sin 
is not an indication of the venial character of the crime but rather 
of a calloused community conscience,” (p. 119); and “ aversion 
[for the Negro] is not instinctive.” The consequence of the first 
statement is that Americans and American Catholics must be edu- 
cated to appreciate the implications of Christian charity in relation 
to the colored citizen. The work of such education will be greatly 
speeded by Dr. Gilligan’s spiritually enlightened and thoughtful 
treatise. This subject is one in which the element of emotion may 
nullify sincerity of purpose. Father Gilligan, while unflinching in 
his adherence to Christian principles, especially where residential 
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segregation, miscegenation, segregation in schools, economic and 
political discriminations are involved, makes due allowance for the 
weaknesses of human nature. ‘A more important implication of the 
unpleasantness felt by white persons is that it may constitute at 
times an exemption from acts which otherwise would be required 
by human or divine law . . . Obviously these feelings of aversion 
which are associated with customs and habits are regarded by the 
theologians as a basis of that moral impotency which sometimes 
excuses from the fulfillment of laws.” 

One marginal observation that the reader of this work must make 
is that the white American has been very apt in excusing his treat- 
ment of the Negro. Is it not possible that that aptness is in itself 
an indication of a rather troublesome conscience? Among the 
various excuses that have been proffered have been those of the 
“mental inferiority of the Negro,” his immorality, and his incorrig- 
ibility. These excuses have found their way into press and pulpit. 
Social and psychological research has spoken so clearly on these 
“defence reactions” that only the uneducated man may repeat 
them. Father Gilligan holds up to view as the two capital sins 
of race controversy, ‘‘ the thoughtless acceptance and repetition of 
unverified rumors about the Negro” and “ the aversion or antipathy 
felt by the average white individual toward the Negro.” 

There is encouraging promise held forth in this book that the 
laws of Christian charity and justice in the future may be more 
dynamic in promoting the welfare of the Negro in America. Facts 
are stated that indicate this tendency. But even here it seems that 
the Negro will attain that welfare only when he works out his own 
destiny, although it is a primary law of Christian charity that the 
strong shall help the weak. 

This work is eminently practical. There are few people in this 
country who are not affecting its ultimate solution by coming in 
contact with the Negro in one capacity or other. The implications 
of disproportionate distribution of public funds and irrational in- 
sistence on political inequalities (where the Negro is deserving of 
better treatment) make the moral responsibility of Negro welfare 
coéxtensive with the responsibility of citizenship. 

One of the new viewpoints of the Negro question that this work 
reveals is the fact that it is largely a part of the burning “ agricul- 
tural issue” of our day. Despite the fact that this issue is a current 
political byword, the rural problem is seen by many as distinctively 
Western in its implications. As a matter of fact sixty-six per cent 
of the colored group are engaged in agricultural pursuits, pro- 
ducing thirty-seven per cent of the cotton crop, twenty per cent of 
the corn crop, and fifteen per cent of the hay and forage. No 
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doubt the disfranchisement of the Negro in the South has a great 
deal to do with the failure of the public to relate the evils of present 
agricultural conditions to the Negro problem. 

There are some defects in style in this work. The criticism of 
the attitude of the courts toward the Negro (p. 70) may be some- 
what severe, although Dr. Gilligan there quotes the Chicago Com- 
mission, but these are very trivial criticisms of a very scholarly work. 
The one disappointment in it is that while it opens with a splendid 
historical outline of the Negro problem, it fails to give a historical 
summary of what the Catholic Church is doing in this day and year 
for the Negro. If segregation in Catholic churches and schools is 
alienating the Negro from Catholicism, then Dr. Gilligan would 
render great service by specifying more definitely places and institu- 
tions where this segregation is unnecessary and consequently un- 
justifiable. Possibly through the interest begotten by his scholarly 
research, Dr. Gilligan may render this service in a future treatise. 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE. By the Rev. J. McClorey, SJ. B. 
Herder Book Company: St. Louis. 


Here is a book which is to be commended for its theme. It aims 
at an elucidation of the details of Christ’s life in the hope of making 
that life function in the daily round of Catholic duties. The Great 
Adventure is a series of sermons preached by Father McClorey. 
He stresses the high romance of the Incarnation. He pictures Christ 
as the hero in “ The Epic of the King.” 

To have come among men, to have set for Himself the goal of 
conquering men’s hearts was, indeed, a great adventure. And as we 
read these sermons we too regret that so little is known of that 
divine movement to raise human thinking to heavenly things. 

The Great Adventure impresses one as being an exposition, a 
portrayal, rather than a direct appeal to action. There are, indeed, 
direct appeals in each sermon; but the general effect seems to be 
that the writer unconsciously leans toward the habit of picture 
framing. These were good sermons; there is no stereotyped method 
here; but as they appear in print one somehow wonders if there 
was not an attempt to over-polish, to strive for effect. For instance, 
“The Vision of Horror” contains too much rhetoric, as may be 
seen on pages 82 and 83. There are here and there, however, power- 
ful passages : 

“Christ could have directed the campaign of salvation safely 
from the ramparts of Heaven. But He came down from the heights 
and hurled Himself into the thick of battle; so that now in direst 
distress we can look at the Cross and take courage from His royal 
fellowship in arms” (p. 22). 
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“ Without Him the stable would have been intolerable to her, but 
with His beauty in her soul, the austerity of the stable was as noth- 
ing. If you exclude Christ from your life, the hardships of life 
will conquer you; but if you let Him be the center of your thoughts 
and life, the painfulness of life will become bearable and sweet” 


(p. 34). 


THE PARISH AND PLAY. By Paul Hanly Furfey, Ph.D. Dolphin 
Press, Philadelphia. 1928. Pp. 181. 


“The cause of the Church’s interest in recreation is her desire to 
have her children live close to her.” ‘This sentence from Chapter 
five of Dr. Furfey’s volume entitled, The Parish and Play answers 
a question frequently asked and all too frequently left half answered 
ornotatall. “It is not enough,” says Dr. Furfey, “ that the people 
should attend Mass on Sunday and then disappear for a week. The 
more the church goes into the daily life of the people, the more 
likely it is that they will be animated by the Catholic spirit.” 

We could wish that Dr. Furfey had amplified this paragraph to a 
full chapter at least, for here is the essence of the whole discussion 
implied in his title. The primary functions of the parish church are 
the ministry of the Sacraments and the ministry of the Word. It 
is true that in every parish a fair proportion of its people will of their 
own accord and initiative profit by these ministries and advance 
steadily along the way of salvation. But in every parish also there 
are many highways and byways and many loiterers thereon who must 
be entreated and cajoled and all but compelled to come in and don 
the wedding garment. “ Play” is a means of reaching out to many 
of these, of establishing contact with them, of bringing them within 
the range of the twin ministries of sanctification ; “ play” in a parish 
club, a parish home, on a playground in the shadow of Gothic spires, 
within sight of the sanctuary lamp and within hearing of the tinkle 
of the sanctuary bell. There are such parishes; may their kind 
increase! 

The above discussion is closely related to the matter of the chapter 
on “ The Underlying Principles of Catholic Boys’ Work”. Here 
the writer, having summarized the principles of two divergent groups 
of Catholic writers, lays down very clearly his own program. ‘“ One 
group of writers,” he says, “ has expressed the opinion that distinctly 
Catholic recreational work is more or less superfluous. They hold 
that in such activities we can codperate very well with non-sectarian 
agencies and merge our work into theirs. Another group feels, 
however, that our recreational activities should be as distinctly 
Catholic and as separate from non-sectarian work as our parochial 
school system is distinct and separate from the public school.” 
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The ideal situation, of course, is to have the work done under 
the direct guidance of the church. “ But”, says Dr. Furfey, “ we 
must recognize that this happy condition is not always possible. 
For one reason the tremendous expense; for another, the lack of 
trained leadership”. And so “a large part of the play of our chil- 
dren is, and will continue to be, carried on under non-Catholic 
auspices.” 

Dr. Furfey, however, is not particularly concerned about this 
condition. He recognizes that ‘“‘ for the most part the leaders of 
non-sectarian boys’ work are absolutely above reproach in their atti- 
tude toward the Church. They are careful to refrain from doing or 
saying anything which might be offensive to Catholics. Certainly 
play carried on under such conditions is infinitely better than no play 
at all. The boy in a non-sectarian boys’ club is surely much better 
off than the boy playing in the dumps or in the railroad yards.” 

It is in the non-sectarian summer camp that such difficulties as 
do arise most frequently occur. Usually, the present writer feels, 
such difficulties are due to a lack of understanding on the part of the 
non-sectarian director as to the obligations of abstinence and attend- 
ance at Mass which rest upon all Catholics, the adolescent boy in- 
cluded. It has been the writer’s experience, with some notable ex- 
ceptions, that once the existence and the nature of this obligation 
are brought to the attention of the camp director, no effort is spared 
to make possible its fulfillment. 

Sometimes it must be recognized that it is extremely difficult to 
plan for the Catholic boy to get to Mass on Sunday. The camp 
may be miles away from a Catholic church. The transportation of 
the boys to church, therefore, becomes a real problem. Under such 
circumstances it is not unusual for the camp director to request that 
a Catholic priest come into the camp to say Mass. The present 
writer receives a considerable number of such requests each summer. 
Unfortunately, however, it is not always possible to find a priest who 
is free to say a Sunday Mass in a camp. What is to be done under 
such circumstances must be decided upon the merits of the individual 
case. One definite principle, however, must be laid down—and it 
may be added that this principle to-day meets with almost universal 
acceptance—that the organization which accepts the responsibility for 
the material welfare of a boy accepts also the responsibility for his 
spiritual well-being. When an organization takes a boy away from 
his home and from his parents, it takes upon itself a parent’s respon- 
sibility. We might even say it becomes, temporarily, the foster 
parents of that boy. In the case of the Catholic family, it is the 
parents’ responsibility to see that the children of the family attend 
Mass on Sunday. So also it becomes the responsibility of the foster 
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parents. And it is entirely aside from the point that sometimes the 
actual parents neglect their responsibility. 

The chapter on “‘ Catholic Boys’ Clubs in Europe” will be found 
well worth the reading. We of the new world so often are tempted 
to feel that all progressiveness is our own and there isno more. But 
Dr. Furfey’s pictures of the Italian ‘“ Oratorio” and the French 
“ Patronage” should bring us sharp realization that in the battle 
to make the boy of to-day the finest type of to-morrow’s man we have 
not yet begun to fight. 

This reviewer congratulates Dr. Furfey on the presentation to 
the Catholic world of a little handbook on the relationship of play 
to some of the eternal verities, and on telling some of us how to play, 
and of the organization that will help us. It is a useful volume, dis- 
appointing in only one respect. Its title, The Parish and Play, sug- 
gests more emphasis than is given on the parish and its responsibility. 
There are whole chapters, interesting in themselves, that hardly touch 
on the subject. We can learn of play from many a source; of the 
parish from this particular aspect from but a few. 


THE CAPUCHINS (1528-1928). An Historical Survey by Anscar 
Zawart, 0.M.Cap. Capuchin College: Washington, D. C. 
1928. Pp. 87. 


Family quarrels are of all quarrels the most unfortunate, as they 
are usually the most bitter and disedifying. And when they occur 
within the bosom of a religious family, their consequences are vast 
and often immeasurable. Few orders have escaped them, and if 
the conflict within the Franciscan body is the best known, it stands 
by no means solitary. For St. Francis was not, like St. Dominic 
and St. Ignatius, legally-minded. He had neither the taste nor 
the capacity for minute regulation. Counting on interior fervor, 
he thought the Gospel itself a sufficient rule of life and could not 
understand those who needed or desired directions as to the exact 
limits of poverty or obedience or any of the prescriptions of com- 
munity life. Under such a leader variations in practice became in- 
evitable. The fervent were forever going back to their Master, if 
not beyond him; the less fervent were accepting from the Holy See 
dispensations which they considered necessary under changed con- 
ditions. Reforms were begun; some reformers became heretical. 
Claims and counter-claims were urged as to which party represented 
the original type of Franciscan. The shape of the hood or the 
wearing of a beard became party cries. As Father Zawart says, 
to us in the twentieth century and on American soil these quibbles 
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seem insignificant and childish. And we are glad that he makes no 
effort toward reviving these by-gone quarrels. Now that Leo XIII, 
Pius X and Pius XI have settled most of the difficulties and have 
declared that all three branches constitute really but one religious 
family, following the same seraphic rules and differing only acci- 
dentally because of their special constitutions, we may hope to see 
more of that edifying and useful codperation which in this country 
is finding expression in the scholarly Franciscan Educational 
Conference. 

Father Zawart’s history touches but lightly on the less pleasant 
incidents. In small details he differs from other authorities. Thus, 
he says that Matteo da Bascio “had in 1511, at the age of sixteen, 
joined the Friars Minor of the Observance at Montefiascone.” 
F, Candide, O.M.Cap. (Cath. Encyc., II, 344) says of “ Matthew 
of Bassi, founder and first Superior General of the Order of Friars 
Minor Capuchins born in 1495,” that “at the age of seventeen he 
entered the Order of Observants at Montefiorentino.” Father 
Zawart (p. 7) says that Father Matthew received the habit with 
pointed cowl “‘at the hands of the organizer and first superior of 
the Capuchins, Louis of Fossombrone.”’ On these and other minor 
divergencies it is not, however, our desire to dwell. Rather do we 
turn with pleasure to the story of the spread of the Capuchin Order, 
its long list of great and holy men, and in particular its achievements 
on the Western continent. Now that four hundred years of vigorous 
life have proved the vitality of this branch, we take occasion to 
congratulate not only the Capuchins but the whole Franciscan family. 


CHRIST IN THE OLD AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. Sister M. 
Gonzaga, Ph.D. Preface by the Right Rev. John F. Noll, 
D.D., LL.D. B. Herder: St. Louis. 1928. Pp. 686. 


The Lives of Christ by Fouard, Le Camus, Didon, Meschler and 
other Catholic scholars stand in a class by themselves. Yet not too 
far beneath them stands a work by an American religious. Though 
written as a text book for the higher grades in school and making 
no pretence to original scholarship, it shows such grace of style and 
such spiritual insight as to rise above the text-book class. After 
tracing the preparation for the coming of the Messias, Sister Gonzaga 
depicts the whole life of our Lord with due attention to the geo- 
graphy of Palestine and its social, political, and religious conditions. 
She comments on the sayings of Christ, on the Jewish ritual and the 
Christian sacraments with such intelligence and piety that even 
priests can learn something from her pages. Though giving evidence 
of wide reading, she might have profited by greater use of the works 
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of Lagrange, Fillion, Lepin, Durand, Pope, Lattey, of the excellent 
French encyclopaedias, and the Westminster version of the Scrip- 
tures. Such works are easily accessible and too valuable to be over- 
looked. In a school book one does not expect such words as 
paludament, laticlave, sagam (p. 638), nor do we see the reason 
for giving the Greek for village (p. 451) or the Latin for lance 
(p. 649). Elsewhere (pp. 312, 313, 671) wise use is made of the 
Greek original. Bishop Noll says in the preface that Sister Gonzaga 
has rendered a real service to religion, and we agree with him. 


THE LIFE OF SISTER MARY CELESTE OF THE WILL OF GOD 
(1875-1922). By a Religious of the Redemptoristine Convent 
of Chudleigh, §. Devon. Benziger Brothers, New York. 
Pp. 123. 


Well-known as are the Redemptorist Fathers, it seems strange 
that the nuns of the same congregation are practically unknown in 
America. Yet it was the Ven. Sister Mary Celeste, a Carmelite 
until the suppression of her monastery, who not only received the 
Rule of the Redemptoristines by revelation and in 1731 induced 
her companions to adopt it, but in the same year had a further vision 
wherein our Lord showed her St. Alphonsus as the chosen founder 
of the second branch of the Institute of the Most Holy Redeemer. 
The Fathers prospered in spite of many difficulties, especially after 
the life and labors of St. Clement Mary Hofbauer. His successor, 
the Venerable Joseph Passerat in 1831 established the first convent 
of the Sisters north of the Alps and so gave the Order a new impulse 
of life. 

It numbers at present about 24 houses, each under the jurisdiction 
of the diocesan bishops, with over seven hundred sisters. Strictly 
cloistered, following an austere rule, they give themselves to the 
imitation of the hidden life of Jesus and in their hearts are to re- 
echo his Sitio for souls. Among the outstanding religious in this 
garden enclosed was a Belgian girl, Marie-Jeanna van Eeckhoudt, 
who entered the Malines convent in 1900, receiving the same name 
as the foundress, and left it in 1910 as one of a band destined to 
build up the convent of Scala, the cradle of the order. The young 
Sister, a model of regularity and devotion to the rules, found her- 
self superior of a community of relaxed Neapolitans. What she 
suffered in trying to restore discipline can easily be imagined. She 
died of cancer, 3 June, 1922 in her forty-seventh year. Numerous 
favors are said to have been granted through her intercession. 
Lovers of suffering and the interior life will be impressed by her 
ardent nature, so resolute in the pursuit of holiness. 
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EXTREME UNCTION. By the Reverend Adrian Jerome Kilker, 
J.C.D. 3B. Herder Book Company: St. Louis. Pp. 427. 


On the title page of this work the author describes his book as a 
canonical treatise with a consideration of the dogmatic, historical 
and liturgical aspects of Extreme Unction. The reader will also 
find Dr. Kilker discussing questions from the field of Moral 
Theology on this sacrament. 

The work happily combines thorough research with a clear presen- 
tation and succinct solution of practical problems. It has demon- 
strated that the process of academic investigation can be applied 
with great success to practical topics which have immediate bearing 
on Christian life. It is a pleasure to read the pages of the book and 
find the practical conclusions as to the administration of Extreme 
Unction based on mastery of sources and a prudent consideration 
of actual conditions. 

The work breathes a profound reverence for every word of the 
Church’s law. We find due respect for authorities who have treated 
the subject, without blind copying of opinions. These are evalu- 
ated by the author according to their worth and their agreement 
or disagreement with the spirit and letter of the law. 

Priests and seminarians will find in the book a thorough theologi- 
cal and canonical study and an invaluable aid in the many difficul- 
ties that arise in the administration of Extreme Unction. Chaplains 
of hospitals will render a priestly service by making the book 
available to those in charge of the sick. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. A Survey and a Commentary. By 
Brother Leo. Ginn and Company, Boston. 1928. Pp. xxi, 
738. 


With the technical side of Brother Leo’s work we are not here 
concerned, save to mention that he has done rather well in avoiding 
dull enumerations of names, dates, and titles. His work is well 
seasoned with anecdotes and extracts from works of the men to 
whom he gives attention. 

Some discussion has arisen recently as to what constitutes a 
Catholic poet or novelist. It would be of great interest also to 
determine what makes a literary historian Catholic. Certainly the 
critic who emphasizes unduly the work of Catholic authors does not 
qualify because he lacks the critical sense of the historian. We think 
that Brother Leo qualifies under the title because he shows a keen 
appreciation of the Catholic tradition which lies back of European 
thought, while at the same time he spurns literary sectarianism. He 
is then, both catholic and Catholic. 
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ANTON ANWANDER. Die Religionen der Menschheit: Einfueh- 
rung in Wesen und Geschichte der ausserchristlichen Gottes- 
vorstellungen. Herder & Co., Freiburg im Breisgau. 1927. 
Pp. 567. 


The author, after a short introduction dealing with the nature 
and development of religion in general, gives a clear and succinct 
outline, first of the religions of the uncivilized peoples of the past 
and present, and next of each of the great historical religions of the 
Occident and Orient. The treatment is primarily expository and 
historical, although a number of psychological, philosophical, and 
apologetic questions are touched upon incidentally. 

The bibliography (pp. 547-59) is an excellent guide to the more 
important sources, the emphasis being upon the German ones. 
One misses some key works in other languages, such as, for example, 
Lowie’s Primitive Religion. A very happy innovation in the work 
is the appended “ Lesebuch”’, a “source book” of 53 excerpts aver- 
aging nearly a couple of pages each from the best monographs upon 
particular religions. There are also 29 illustrations and a map of 
the religions of the world. 

The whole work is marked by directness and simplicity of ex- 
position, orderliness of presentation, and balance of judgment. It 
can be cordially recommended to priests, teachers, and laymen 
interested in the subjects dealt with. There are several outlines of 
the kind in German from the pens of non-Catholic writers. This 
is the first satisfactory outline from a Catholic writer. 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY. The Reverend Leo F. Miller, D.D. 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York. 1928. Pp. viii, 321. 


The busy priest has little time to follow the amazing advances 
of modern research. Psychology, however, is one science with 
which he should try to keep abreast, even at the cost of consider- 
able effort. For psychology has immense importance to him both 
for theoretical and practical reasons. Since it deals with human 
personality it touches very closely upon the soul itself and the priest 
should be ready to answer objections drawn from recent discoveries 
in this field. Then too, psychologists are constantly discovering 
facts which help one to understand human nature better. Doctor 
Mullen, for instance, has shown how modern psychology can aid 
in the pastoral treatment of scruples.* 

1 Mullen, Joseph J.: Psychological Factors in the Pastoral Treatment of 


Scruples. (Studies in Psychology and Psychiatry from the Catholic University 
of America, Volume I, Number 3, June, 1927.) 
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For those who want a brief and non-technical review of the 
present state of psychology Dr. Miller’s little book will be most 
welcome. Although intended primarily as a text book, it is written 
in a style to interest the general reader. An excellent glossary 
will help those who are unaccustomed to the technical terms, and 
numerous references will serve as a guide to the reader who desires 
to pursue the subject further. Dr. Miller has done a piece of 
scholarly work. His judgments are sane, and mistakes are neither 
frequent nor important. 

The book places more emphasis than would seem desirable on 
neurology and on the older theoretical treatment of such topics as 
sensation, perception and “sense representation”. The best modern 
texts are giving less and less attention to these things and more and 
more to such recent developments as the test movement, mental 
analysis, and educational and industrial psychology. Recent dis- 
coveries in these fields have made possible an altogether new method 
of treating the insane. They have helped to revolutionize education 
and they have furnished the first really promising answer to the 
problem of delinquency. Dr. Miller passes over these things alto- 
gether or treats them very superficially. A future edition may well 
give them a more adequate treatment. 


THE LIFE OF THE SERVANT OF GoD, PIUS X. By the Very 
Rev. Don Benedetto Pierami, Abbot of St. Praxede. Casa 
Editrice Marietti: Turin, Rome. 1928. Pp. 208. 


The fact that this life of Pope Pius X was written by the Postu- 
lator of his cause gives it an almost official character and guarantees 
its accuracy. The Roman edition appeared in 1924, just ten years 
after the holy Pontiff’s death. The English translation clings 
closely, often too closely, to the original Italian, so that the life by 
Mother F. A. Forbes will probably appeal more to American readers. 
Enriched by excellent photographs, the volume contains accounts 
of eleven marvellous cures wrought through the Pope’s intercession. 
But most marvellous of all was the man himself. As Pastor the 
historian says in his brief preface, “All those who were ever ad- 
mitted to his presence had the profound conviction of being face 
to face with a saint. This conviction becomes stronger and stronger 
the more a person knows about the life of this servant of God.” 
Such conviction is deepened by the reading of this tribute of love. 
If humility, charity, self-sacrifice, courage for the right, zeal for 
the glory of God, prayer and patient suffering make a saint, then 
this man was one. As curate, pastor, chancellor, Bishop of Mantua, 
Patriarch of Venice, and Pope, he practised all these virtues in 
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troublous times to a heroic degree. One hopes that his successor and 
namesake may have the joy of officially declaring this to the world. 


L’EGLISE DES PREMIERS SIECLES. Par E. Amann. Bloud et 
Gay: Paris. 1 Vol. in 16. Pp. 185. 


The Bibliothéque Catholique des Sciences Religieuses is to con- 
sist of over a hundred volumes tracing the history of God’s revelation 
both in the Old and the New Testament, the development and 
present state of the Church, her dogmas, moral code, religious liter- 
ature and art, liturgy, devotions, and her relations to the separated 
and the non-Christian churches. In this comprehensive scheme the 
present volume is the fifth to appear. Prepared by a professor of 
history in the University of Strasbourg, co-editor of and contributor 
to the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, it traces the exterior 
and the interior progress of the Church, in the West up to the fifth, 
in the East through the seventh century. In brief compass, with 
admirable lucidity of style and proportion of matter, M. l’Abbé 
Amann pictures the persecutions, the heresies, the growing fixation 
of doctrine and discipline of this new organization, which, from 
being a thing suspect and hated, became the religion of the state. 
His résumé is reliable and interesting. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE CROSS. Life and Mystical Letters of 
Sister Emilie. By the Rev. C. Richstaetter, SJ. Translated 
by F.C. P. J. Kenedy & Sons: New York. Pp. 311. 


One expects to find mystics in cloistered convents. Here is the 
story of a nun in an active Congregation who seems not only to have 
practised heroic virtue, but also to have been the recipient of extra- 
ordinary spiritual favors. The Daughters of the Cross were founded 
in 1833 in Liége by the Venerable Mother Marie Thérése Haze. 
Twelve years later they received as a postulant Julie Schneider, a 
young Prussian girl who was soon to become their model religious 
and novice mistress. A few months later, however, she was obliged 
to leave this congenial office and to undertake the reformation of 
an extremely relaxed community of nursing Sisters. What followed 
makes painful reading. One can hardly believe the obstinacy, trick- 
ery, worldliness of these secular nurses in nun’s clothing or the 
interference and criticism which priests permitted themselves to 
exercise toward these devoted Daughters of the Cross. Sister 
Emilie was tried in the fire and came out pure gold. Little by little 
she won over her enemies, built up the hospital, increased her own 
community, and made rapid strides toward sanctity. Her letters 
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show that she experienced the gift of tears, many non-corporeal 
visions of our Lord, the transverberation of her heart, and the 
spiritual espousals. These letters have been studied by those who 
have themselves had experience of mystical gifts, and they have 
admitted her into their high company. Sister Emilie died at 
Diisseldorf in 1859 after six and a half years of veritable martyrdom. 
The ecclesiastical tribunal looking toward her Beatification met for 
the first time at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1926. Even those who cannot 
follow her in her extraordinary graces can learn much from her 
fidelity to rule, her zeal, patience, humility, and love of the hidden 


life. 


Literary Chat 


The Frederick Pustet Co. (New 
York and Cincinnati) maintains the 
traditional reputation of the old Ratis- 
bon firm, for timeliness and accuracy 
of liturgical detail, in the Ordo which 
serves the clergy for guidance in the 
celebration of the Mass and the recita- 
tion of the Divine Office. Their 1929 
Ordo, giving the daily offices of the 
Universal Church, is especially de- 
signed to serve the priests of the east- 
ern provinces of the United States, viz. 
Baltimore, New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. Particular attention is 
called in a separate note to the obliga- 
tion and mode of celebrating here- 
after the feasts of the lately canonized 
Saints John Eudes, John Marie Vian- 
ney, and Teresa of the Child Jesus, 
which had already become obligatory 
in many dioceses during the past year 
through the instructions of local Ordi- 
naries. 


The spiritual and social implications 
of crime are such that no priest may 
be indifferent to it. Sin is followed 
by terrible consequences in personal 
life but as well by appalling conse- 
quences in social life. Unless we in- 
sist upon the spiritual element in crime 
we shall offer little resistance to the 
tendency now observed in the field of 
social research to look merely upon 
the sociological aspects of it. In order 
that the clergy may do its full duty, 
attention should be given to the 
rapidly growing literature that results 


from general attempts to find the facts 
of crime and the explanation of it. 
Two publications are at hand which 
are of value in offering an insight 
into present-day efforts to gain the 
knowledge in question—Review of the 
National Crime Commission Confer- 
ence, E. R. Cass, reprinted from the 
83rd Annual Report of the Prison 
Association of New York, 18 pages; 
and The Report of the Crime Commis- 
sion of the State of New York, Legis- 
lative Document, 1927, No. 94, J. P. 
Lyon, Albany, 432 pages. 

From the first of these publications 
a single sentence may be taken which 
should startle us. “ Burglars and rob- 
bers of 1937 are now stealing from 
fruit-stands and breaking window 
panes.” An entire philosophy of edu- 
cation is involved in those words. 
From the ranks of little children to- 
day in the care of the nation will 
come the criminals of the future. 

The Report of the New York Crime 
Commission contains a large range of 
carefully sifted information on many 
aspects of crime and criminals and an 
interpretation of delinquency among 
children as it is affected by social con- 
ditions. Only when we see the social 
implications of juvenile delinquency 
may we hope to do our full duty in 
safeguarding children, and thereby the 
future of society. A careful study of 
two hundred and one persistent tru- 
ants reveals much information about 
attitudes and living conditions which 
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bring their problems into the very 
heart of education. ‘ Modern socio- 
logical theory, well substantiated by 
the studies of social workers, judges 
and psychologists, in social agencies, 
courts and clinics maintain that the 
majority of criminals show their anti- 
social traits in childhood. From the 
point of view of crime prevention, this 
theory if true is of utmost impor- 
tance” (pp. 331). No priest or Cath- 
olic teacher may be indifferent to the 
social obstacles that hinder many little 
children from an opportunity to an- 
swer the call of Christ that they come 
to Him. 


In the Highway of the Cross, Father 
Placid Wareing, C.P. (Kenedy, N. Y.; 
pp. 90), the author, presents the suc- 
cessive scenes of the Passion clearly 
in their historic background. He in- 
trudes little of his own comment and 
leaves the facts to appeal to those who 
use the work for meditation. It ap- 
pears to be the outcome of the per- 
sonal devotion of the author, who died 
before the volume was published. 


The rapid and promising growth of 
retreats for laymen lends interest to 
the account of Father Terence Shealy, 
S.J., published recently by the Rev. 
Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. (Father Shealy, 
A Tribute. Mt. Manresa, Fort Wads- 
worth, New York; pp. viii, 134). He 
was a pioneer in the lay retreat move- 
ment in the United States as well as 
in the promotion of systematic train- 
ing for Social Work. The contents of 
the book consists largely of Father 
Shealy’s essays, notes, sermons, and 
newspaper articles. 


In a paper-bound booklet of one 
hundred and four pages by Father Gil- 
bert F. Esser, C.PP.S., we have a very 
complete description of all of the duties 
of altar boys. (Correct Serving at the 
Altar, Messenger Print, Carthagena, 
Ohio.) All ordinary ecclesiastical 
functions which require the services of 
altar boys are included by the author 
and are discussed with thoroughness 
and accuracy. A priest who is inter- 
ested in training altar boys will find 
this work of the greatest possible 
value. It would seem wise, however, 
to accompany instruction by actual 
practice and demonstration. The aver- 


age altar boy might recoil from at- 
tempts at memorizing. If he were to 
read the little work from time to time 
he would be able to correct his mis- 
takes and inadvertences without much 
effort. A short section of it contains 
instruction on the pronunciation of 
Latin. 


A discriminating treatment of So- 
cialism, Communism and Bolshevism 
in the light of the Gospel is found in 
a reprint of a lecture delivered in 
Chicago last December by the Right 
Reverend Christian Schreiber, D.D., 
Ph.D., Bishop of Meissen, Saxony. 
(Reprint published by the Reverend 
Oscar Strehl, 702 South May Street, 
Chicago.) A careful reading of this 
lecture will serve to guide thinking on 
fundamental problems of government 
and property. We read, for instance, 
“Did Jesus regard sound philanthropic 
capitalism as the only right economic 
system? The question must be an- 
swered in the negative. Just as He 
left to men the free choice of a form 
of government, Jesus also gave them a 
free hand with reference to economic 
systems, provided only that they would 
not swerve from the moral law of 
nature and that changes from one sys- 
tem to another would not violate jus- 
tice.’ — “Christ neither approves nor 
condemns capitalism as an economic 
system, but on the contrary leaves the 
selection among various states a matter 
of free choice, provided only that the 
demands of the moral law are duly 
regarded.” The criticism of Socialism 
and Communism is strong and true. 
The criticism of the abuses of capital- 
ism is true and uncomfortable. This 
reprint deserves wide circulation and 
thoughtful study. 


The Popular Liturgical Library pub- 
lishes a second edition of My Sacrifice 
and Yours, by Virgil Michel, O.S.B. 
(The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, 
Minnesota.) That Library has pub- 
lished one series of General Aspects of 
Liturgy; a second series, Liturgical 
Texts with translations and explana- 
tion; a third, Miscellaneous Practical 
Manuals, and a fourth, Church Rack 
Pamphlets. My Sacrifice and Yours 
contains an explanation of the Holy 
Sacrifice in which liturgy and history 
are interwoven in the most helpful 
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way. Father Michel’s little work de- 
serves wide circulation. It would be 
most helpful for those about to enter 
the Church and for recent converts, no 
less than for Catholics whose interest 
in the Holy Sacrifice tends so often to 
be narrowed down to mere attendance 
at Mass. 


Not novelty of doctrine, but unction 
and encouragement, is what our relig- 
ious look for in retreat sermons. 
Prayer, the vows, the spirit of one’s 
vocation, the carrying of one’s cross 
cheerfully, bearing with one’s neigh- 
bors, fighting temptation and rising 
after falls, preparing for death and 
heaven—these must be dealt with, who- 
ever be the preacher, whatever be his 
manner of approach. Father Muntsch 
writes of these things clearly, and 
pleasantly in a recent work, insisting 
on the sources of joy which religious 
have more than on the defects which 
they commit. His book cheers and in- 
spires confidence with its easy style, 
references to modern conditions, and 
understanding of the difficulties which 
religious experience. (Conferences for 
Religious Communities. Albert 
Muntsch, S.J. B. Herder: St. Louis. 


1928. Pp. 244.) 


A well printed pamphlet of 39 pages 
by Father C. C. Martindale, S.J., gives 
us, with slight omissions, the entire 
Latin and English texts of Prime for 
the whole week. (Morning Prayers 
from the Liturgy, with Notes. Cath- 
olic Truth Society, London.) The 
translations of psalms and hymns are 
so vigorous, the notes are so instruc- 
tive and appealing that priest and lay- 
man will find great profit in adding 
this little work to their books of daily 
piety. Father Martindale’s pamphlets 
on Baptism, Vespers, Complin and 
Tenebrae are equally good. 


The Catholic Truth Society has 
brought out recently reprints of Father 
Richard F. Clark’s Short Meditations 
on the Hidden Life and “ Come, Holy 
Ghost”; also, An Hour with Christ 
in His Passion and Devotions to Our 
Lady of Perpetual Succour, compiled 
by the Rev. W. Raemers, C.SS.R. 


We owe to the same active Society a 
new edition of a lecture delivered by 
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Dom. John Chapman, O.S.B., in 1906 
before the Society of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury on The First Eight Gen- 
eral Councils, and Papal Infallibility, 
That this is its third edition is a 
tribute to its worth. A chapter has 
been added by the author in which he 
discusses the Vatican Council and the 
views of Dollinger. Controversialists 
should keep this pamphlet close at 
hand. 


The September 1928 issue of the 
Conference Bulletin of the Archdio- 
cese of New York (vol. VI, no. 3) 
contains a very helpful discussion of 
“The Theology of Venial Sin” and 
the solution of a case of absolution in 
the confessions of three Sisters in cir- 
cumstances which easily occur in ordi- 
nary experience. On account of the 
care demanded of such confessors, as 
to their jurisdiction, the answers and 
explanations given are of very real 
value. The Bulletin is published by 
St. Joseph’s Seminary and College, 462 
Madison Avenue, New York City, for 
private circulation only. 


L’Habitation en Nous des Trois 
Personnes, by Paul Galtier, S.J. (Ga- 
briel Beauchesne, Paris; 1 vol. in 8°; 
256 pp.), is a solid study of a funda- 
mental dogma of Catholic faith. 

Theologians agree that all the 
works of the Trinity ad extra are com- 
mon to all three of the Divine Per- 
sons. Yet Holy Scripture and the 
Fathers “ appropriate” this action to 
one Person, and that to Another. They 
“ appropriate ”, for example, the sanc- 
tification of the soul to the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit. Does this mean 
an action exclusively belonging to the 
Third Person, somewhat as the Incar- 
nation and Redemption belong exclu- 
sively to the Second Person? 

After a study of Holy Scripture and 
the Fathers, especially St. Athanasius, 
St. Augustine, St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
St. Gregory of Nazianzen and St. Basil, 
Father Galtier does not think so, and 
he combats the opinion ascribed to 
Petau and more or less defended by 
Father de Regnon and Mgr. Waf- 
felaert. Nor does he lay the same 
stress as do John of St. Thomas and 
Father Gardeil, O.P., on the fact that 
the Holy Ghost makes some souls con- 
scious of His presence. The impor- 
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tant fact, which concerns all Chris- 
tians, is that the Holy Trinity does 
ontologically and substantially abide 
in the soul which is in the state of 
grace. Few persons are actually con- 
scious of this indwelling; infants and 
sleeping persons cannot be conscious 
of it. Yet the Blessed Trinity is in 
them as truly as in the praying saint. 
The explanation given by St. Thomas 
is the one to be maintained. There is 
no special exclusive indwelling by the 
Holy Ghost. The Trinity is present 
whether we are aware of this fact or 
not. The virtual apprehension of this 
presence is all that can be expected in 
this life of faith, outside of some rare 
privilege. 


Father Lasance has compiled and 
Benziger Brothers have published The 
Sunday Missal, with introduction, 
notes, and a Book of Prayer. One 
hails with distinct gratification every 
such aid designed that the congrega- 
tion may read Mass with the priest. 
It means assistance at Mass, rather 
than mere attendance thereat. Signs 
are multiplying that the liturgical 
movement is spreading among Cath- 
olics throughout the United States, for 
practically every Catholic publishing 
house in America now has its own 
authorized edition of the Roman 
Missal in English. The children in 
our schools are becoming more and 
more familiar with the official prayers 
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at Mass and with the action of the Holy 
Sacrifice. The older generation like- 
wise, through instruction and sermon 
and the interest of the school chil- 
dren, are coming into this splendid 
Catholic movement, back to the liturgy. 


In Mass Prayers, a little leatherette 
brochure of sixty-four pages, Father 
Garesché begins with an exposition 
of the purpose and symbolism of the 
Mass. Then follows a brief and 
simple explanation of each part of the 
Mass as the priest proceeds with it, 
and short prayers to be said as one 
follows the celebrant at the altar. The 
full-page illustrations of the chief 
stages of the action of the Mass are 
excellent. (Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin.) 


Another new prayer-book comes 
from John P. Daleiden Co., of Chi- 
cago. It is entitled Shower of Graces, 
and has been prepared by the Rev. 
Peter A. Resch, S.M., S.T.D. What 
commends this new member of an 
already large family is that it teaches 
one how to follow the prayers at Mass 
intelligently and leads up to the use 
of the Missal, which is, after all, the 
great desideratum for the congrega- 
tion during Mass. Another good fea- 
ture of this manual is its suggestions 
of how to pray, and how to unite 
prayer and act. As a piece of book- 
making it leaves nothing to be desired. 


Books Received 


SCRIPTURAL. 


VERBAL CONCORDANCE TO THE NEW TESTAMENT (Rheims Version). 
Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. John Murphy Co., Baltimore, Md. 


394. Price, $3.75 net. 


By the 
1928. Pp. 


Das Bucu DANIEL, Ubersetzt und erklart von Dr. Johann Goettesberger, o. 
Professor der Theologie an Der Universitat Miinchen. (Die Heilige Schrift des 
Alten Testamentes. In Verbindung mit Fachgelehrten. Herausgegeben von Dr. 
Franz Feldmann, o. Professor der Theologie an der Universitat Bonn, und Dr. 
Heinr. Herkenne, a. 0. Professor der Theologie an der Universitat Bonn. VIII. 


Band, 2. Abteilung.) Bonn: Peter Hanstein. 
preis: brosch. 3 Mk. 50; geb. 4 MB. 80. 


1928. Seiten viii—104. Laden- 
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THEOLOGICAL AND DEVOTIONAL. 


THE CHurRcH. Papers from the Summer School of Catholic Studies held at 
Cambridge, 6-15 August, 1927. Edited by the Rev. C. Lattey, S.J. (M.A,, 
Oxon.), New Testament Professor at Heythrop College, Oxon., Editor of The 
Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures, of The Religion of the Scriptures, 
etc. W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, England; B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 1928. Pp. xiv—303. Price, $2.50 net. 


THE LIFE oF Jesus Curist. By the late Rev. Pere Didon, of the Order of 
St. Dominic. With a memoir of the author. Sixth edition in one volume. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., London; B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 
1928. Pp. xv—399. Price, $3.75 net. 


THE ATONEMENT. Papers from the Summer School of Catholic Studies held 
at Cambridge, 31 July—9 August, 1926. Edited by the Rev. C. Lattey, S.J. 
(M.A., Oxon.), New Testament Professor at Heythrop College, Oxon., Editor 
of The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures, The Religion of the 
Scriptures, etc. W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, England; B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis. 1928. Pp. xx—309. Price, $2.50 net. 


THE ADVENT EPISTLES AND GosPELs. Homiletically Explained. By the Right 
Rev. Paul William Von Keppler, D.D., late Bishop of Rottenburg. Translated 
by the Rev. Hamilton Macdonald, M.A. With a Preface by His Eminence 
Cardinal Bourne. Sands & Co., London and Edinburgh; B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis. 1927. Pp. xv—208. Price, $2.25 net. 


Two HunprED SERMON Notes. By the Rev. F. H. Drinkwater. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis; Sheed & Ward, London, E.C. 1928. Pp. 275. Price, 
$2.25 net. 


THE CANONICAL STATUS OF THE ORIENTALS IN THE UNITED States. A Dis- 
sertation submitted to the Faculty of Canon Law of the Catholic University of 
America in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Degree of Doctor 
of Canon Law by the Rev. John Aloysius Duskie, A.B., J.C.L., of the Diocese 
of Concordia. (Canon Law Studies, No. 48.) Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 1928. Pp. viii—196. 


SHORT ADDRESSES FROM THE COLLECT, EPISTLE AND GosPEL. For Each Sun- 
day in the Year, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, Ascension Day, Christmas Day, 
and for Harvest. By the Rev. S. M. Statham, LL.D., Rector of Cottisford and 
Hardwich-with-Tusmore, Oxon.; author of Sermons in Brief, Sermons for the 
Year, with Outlines in Brief, The Season of Lent, The Black Letter Saints, Red 
Letter Days, Faerie Tales from Bible History, Hephzibah, etc. Skeffington & 
Son, Ltd., London, W. 1. Pp. 288. Price, 6/— net. 


Tue Humanity oF Gop. An Interpretation of the Divine Fatherhood. By 
John Wright Buckham, D.D., author of Mysticism and Modern Life, Progres 
sive Religious Thought in America, Personality and Psychology, etc. Harper & 
Bros., New York and London. 1928. Pp. xiv—265. Price, $2.50. 


Two ARGUMENTS FoR CATHOLICISM. By Antonin Eymieu. Translated from 
the French by John L. Stoddard. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati 
Chicago. 1928. Pp. viii—203. Price, $2.50 net. 


REVELATIONS AND PRAYERS OF ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN. Being the “Sermo 
Angelicus”, or Angelic Discourse concerning the Excellence of the Virgip 
Mary, revealed to the Saint, with Certain Prayers translated from the Latin by 
Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B., monk of Buckfast Abbey. Benziger Brothers, New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1928. Pp. vii—88. Price, $1.25 met. 


LEADING MEDITATIONS OF THE SPIRITUAL Exercises. By Charles E. Blount, 
S.J. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1928. Pp. vii—147 
Price, $1.70 net. 
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THEOLOGIE pu NouvEAU TESTAMENT. Par le R. P. Lemonnyer, O.P., profes- 
seur au Collége Théologique du Saulchoir. (Bibliothéque Catholique des Sciences 
Religieuses.) Bloud & Gay, Paris. 1928. Pp. 199. Prix, 10 fr. 


Mer. GIBIER, UN GRAND EVEQUE FRANCAIS REALISATEUR. Par A. Lugan, Mis- 
sionaire dioécesain d’Albi. P. Téqui, Paris-VI®. 1928. Pp. 38. Prix, 3 fr. 50. 


MARGUERITE SINCLAIR (1900-1925). Par Mgr Laveille, Protonotaire Apos- 
tolique, Vicaire Général de Meaux. Une “ Petite Fleur Ecossaise” émule de 
Sainte Thérése de Lisieux. Deuxiéme édition. Pierre Téqui, Paris-VI¢. 1928. 
Pp. vi—193. Prix, 10 fr. franco. 


Juris CANONICI ET JURIS CANONICO-CIVILIS COMPENDIUM (olim a Revmo De 
Brabandere et Rdo adm. Dom. Van Coillie editum). A. De Meester, J. C. D., 
Canonicus Titularis Ecclesiae Cathedralis. Nova editio ad Normam Codicis 
Juris Canonici. Tomus Tertius, Pars Secunda: Liber IV et V cod. jur. can. 
Brugis: Desclee, De Brouwer & Sii. 1928. Pp. viii—347. 


La Monte pu Sacerpoce. Par Mgr A. Gouraud, Evéque de Vannes. P. 
Lethielleux, Paris. 1928. Pp. 367. Prix, 13 fr. franco. 


EUCHARISTIC WHISPERINGS. Being Pious Reflections on the Holy Eucharist 
and Heart-to-Heart Talks with Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. Adapted by 
Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. From the German translation by Ottilie Boediker. 
Vol. IV. First edition. Society of Divine Savior, St. Nazianz, Wisc. 1928. 
Pp. ix—tri0. 


CATHOLIC PREACHERS OF To-Day. Seventeen Sermons. With an Introduction 
by His Eminence Cardinal Bourne. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, Lon- 
don, Toronto, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 1928. Pp. xvi—265. Price, $2.25. 


THE Evucnaristic Fast. Some Comments on a Recent Publication of the 
Rev. Percy Dearmer. By Herbert Thurston, S.J. Longmans, Green & Co., 
Ltd., London. 1928. Pp. 27. Price, $0.40. 


THE SprrITUAL Exercises oF St. Icnatius. Literally Translated from the 
Original Spanish by a Benedictine of Stanbrook. Edited by the Rev. C. Lattey, 
S.J., author of Thy Love and Thy Grace: an Eight-Days’ Retreat for Religious, 
etc. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis and London. 1928. Pp. xii—163. Price, 
$1.75 net. 

Hoty ORDERS AND ORDINATION. Study in the History of Dogma. By the 
Rev. J. Tixeront. Authorized translation from the second French edition by the 
Rev. S. A. Raemers, M.A. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis and London. 1928. 
Pp. xi—371. Price, $2.50 met. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CONFESSION. By Leonard Geddes, S.J., D.D., 
and Herbert Thurston, S.J. (Calvert Series.) Macmillan Co., New York. 1928. 
Pp. 104. Price, $1.00. 


Gop’s WONDERLAND. First Steps in Meditation for Children. By the Rev. J. 
E. Moffat, S.J. First Series. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago. 1928. Pp. 64. Price, $0.25; $22.50 an hundred—wet. 


Orpo Divini Orricit RECITANDI MIss2QUE CELEBRAND# juxta Kalendarium 
Ecclesie Universalis nuperrime reformatum et ad tramitem novarum rubri- 
carum in usum Provinciarum Baltimor. Neo Eborac. Boston. Philadelph. 1929. 
Sumptibus Fr. Pustet et Socior. Societatis jure Constitute, Neo Eboraci et 
Cincinnatis. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


BrrtH Controt. The Fallacies of Dr. M. Stopes. By Henry Davis, S.]J., 
Professor of Moral Theology, Heythrop College, Chipping Norton, Oxon. Ben- 
ziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1928. Pp. 80. Price, $0.50 met. 
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L’EcLIsE DANS LES TEMPS MopERNEs. Par A. Leman, professeur aux Facultés 
Catholiques de Lille. (Bibliotheque Catholique des Sciences Religieuses.) Bloud 
& Gay, Paris. 1928. Pp. 199. Prix, 10 fr. 


Gop AND CREATION. An Epitome of the Fundamental Truths of Religion as 
Found in the Scriptures and in the Tradition of the Church, together with the 
Arguments from Human Reason. A textbook for colleges and universities. By 
Thomas B. Chetwood, S.J., Professor of Philosophy, Georgetown University. 
(The Truth of Christianity Series.) Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago. 1928. Pp. 291. Price, $3.00 net. 


RELIGION wiTHOUT Gop. By Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., S.T.D., Agrége en 
Philosophie de l’Université de Louvain, Member of the Faculty of Theology, 
the Catholic University of America. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, Lon- 
don, Toronto. 1928. Pp. xiv—368. Price, $3.50. 


Tuomas Aquinas. His Personality and Thought. By Dr. Martin Grab- 
mann, University of Munich. Authorized Translation by Virgil Michel, O.S.B., 
Ph.D., St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York, Toronto. 1928. Pp. ix—191. Price, $2.50. 


IntTRopuctory Soctotocy. By Albert Muntsch, S.J., St. Louis University, 
author of Evolution and Culture, The Higher Life, etc., and Henry S. Spalding, 
S.J., St. Mary’s College, Kansas, author of Chapters in Social History, Intro- 
duction to Social Service, Social Problems and Agencies, etc. D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Dallas and London. 1928. 
Pp. xiv—466. 

UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. A Dictionary and Encyclopedia of Arts and Sciences, 
History and Biography, Law, Literature, Religions, Nations, Races, Customs 
and Institutions. Edited by Edward A. Pace, Ph.D., D.D., Conde B. Pallen, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Thomas J. Shahan, D.D., James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., John J. 
Wynne, S.J., S.T.D., assisted by numerous collaborators. Volume II of twelve 
volumes. Universal Knowledge Foundation, Inc., New York. 1928. Pp. vi— 


892. 


PATRIOTISME ET INTERNATIONALISME. Par M. l’abbé Paulin Giloteaux. Patrie 
—Guerre—Paix—Internationalisme—Société des Nations. Pierre Téqui, Paris— 
6&. 1928. Pp. 278. Prix, 12 fr. 50 franco. 


Pour Qu’on LISE Louis VEuILLOT. Par Pierre Fernessole, Docteur és-Lettres. 
P. Lethielleux, Paris-VI®. 1928. Pp. 94. Prix, 4 fr. 60 franco. 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF BuDDHISM and A BuDDHIST PILGRIMAGE. By James Bis- 
sett Pratt, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in Williams College. Macmillan Co., 
New York. 1928. Pp. xii—758. Price, $3.00. 


THE CHALLENGE. A Story of Conspiracy and the Coming Crash. By Eustace 
Dudley, B.A., author of National Resurrection. Longmans, Green & Co., Lon- 
don, New York, Toronto. 1928. Pp. ix—133. Price, $1.60 (4/-). 


HISTORICAL. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE MippLe Aces. By W. E. Brown, sometime Lec- 
turer in History in the University of Glasgow. Sands & Co., London and Edin- 
burgh; B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 1928. Pp. 240. Price, $2.00 net. 


CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. Reviewed a Century After. By the Rev. Timothy 
oo C.M. M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., Dublin. 1928. Pp. xi—120. Price, 
6 net. 


JOHANN Puitipp RooTHAAN, der bedeutendste Jesuitengeneral neuerer Zeit 
(d. 1853). Von Augustin Neu, S.J. Bearbeitet nach dem grdsseren holland- 
ischen Werke des P. Petrus Albers, S.J. Mit einem Titelbild. B. Herder Book 
Co., Freiburg im Breisgau und St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 1928. Seiten viii—255. 
Preis, $2.00 net. 
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HIsToRIA DE LA IGLESIA EN México. Por el P. Mariano Cuevas, S.J., Miem- 
bro de la Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia y Estadistica y de la Real Academia 
de la Historia de Madrid. Tomo I: Libro Preliminar (Estado del Pais de 
Anahuac antes de su Evangelizacion) y Libro Primero (Origenes de la Iglesia 
en Nueva Espafia. 1511-1548), pp. 493. Tomo II: Libro Primero (Consoli- 
dacion y Actividades de las Instituciones Fundadoras. 1548-1572); Libro Se- 
gundo (Los Elementos Regeneradores. 1572-1600) y Libro Tercero (Frutos 
Especiales de la Iglesia en el Siglo XVI), pp. 528. Tomo III, 1600-1699: Libro 
Primero (Instituciones y Labor de la Iglesia Organizada) ; Libro Segundo (Las 
Misiones) ; y Libro Tercero (Frutos de la Iglesia en el Siglo XVII), pp. 571. 
Tomo IV, 1700-1800: Libro Primero (Instituciones y Labor de la Igiesia Or- 
ganizada) ; Libro Segundo (Las Misiones) ; y Libro Tercero (La Destruccion), 
pp. 509. Tomo V: Libro Primero (La Iglesia y la Independencia Nacional. 
1800-1821) ; Libro Segundo (De la Independencia a la Reforma. 1821-1855) ; 
y Libro Tercero (De la Reforma al Centenario. 1855-1910), pp. 502. Editorial 
“ Revista Catolica”, El Paso, Texas. 1928. The first four volumes are of 
“Tercera edicion ”. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TrIsTRAM Lioyp. A Novel. By the Very Rev. Canon Sheehan, D.D. Edited 
and completed by the Rev. H. Gaffney, O.P. With a biographical appendix by 
the Rev. H. J. Heuser. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, London, Toronto. 
1928. Pp. vi—320. Price, $2.50. 


Dan’s Worst FRIEND. The Story of a Self-tried Boy. By Robert E. Hol- 
land, S.J., author of Reardon Rah! and Dan’s Best Friend. Benziger Brothers, 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1928. Pp. 222. Price, $1.25 met. 


Mary Rose aT ROsE GABLES. By Mary Mabel Wirries, author of Mary Rose 
at Boarding School. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1928. 
Pp. 157. Price, $1.00; $1.10 postpaid. 


Tue CatHo.tic Cui1p. First Reader. By Rena A. Weider, B.S., Specialist in 
Reading, and Monsignor Charles F. McEvoy, A.M., LL.D., Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Syracuse, N. Y., formerly Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of 
Syracuse. Illustrated by Eunice Stephenson. The John C. Winston Co., Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Toronto, Atlanta, San Francisca, Dallas. 1928. Pp. vi—146. 
Price, $0.60. 


THE New Corona READERS. Book Six. By Maurice Francis Egan, Brother 
Leo, James H. Fassett. Ginn & Co., New York, Chicago, London, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Columbus, San Francisco. 1928. Pp. 384. Price, $0.84. 


IN THE SAVAGE SouTH SoLomons. The Story of a Mission. By the Right 
Rev. L. M. Raucaz, S.M., Vicar Apostolic of the South Solomon Islands. Soci- 
ety for Propagation of Faith, New York. 1928. Pp. 270. Price, $1.00. 


ALMANACH DU PELERIN. 1929. Maison de la Bonne Presse, Paris. Pp. 127. 
Prix, 2 fr. 45 franco. 


TWorENNY PAMPHLETS: B26, Ven. Don Bosco. By Mrs. Raymond Barker. 
New edition, revised by a Salesian Father. Pp. 32. B151, Ven. Robert South- 
well, S.J. By Gilberte Turner. Pp. 24. B24o0, Sister Mary Celeste of the Will 
of God, of the Order of the Most Holy Redeemer. By a Redemptoristine. Pp. 
16. B269, St. Columba. By Denis Gwynn. Pp. 24. B270, Ven. Nicholas Post- 
gate. Pp. 28. C248, Continuity: A Dream. By W. H. W. Bliss. Pp. 20. F68, 
Mr. Bowles’s Lunch. By R. P. Garrold, S.J. Pp. 32. F128, The Black Derby. 
Pp. 24. H176, The Early Russian Church and the Papacy. By the Right Rev. 
H. K. Mann, D.D. Pp. 36. H177, East and West in the Unity of Christ. By 
the Right Rev. Mgr. d’Herbigny, Bishop of Ilium. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. Reginald Balfour. Pp. 32. Rgo, Catholic Rites and Pagan Customs, 
By Sir Bertram Windle, Sc.D., Ph.D., F.R.S., of St. Michael College, University 
of Toronto. Catholic Truth Society, London. Price, twopence each. 
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Abortion, censure for, 650 

Absolution, refusing, 631 

Abstinence for priests on Ember days, 
201 

Act of Reparation to Sacred Heart, 


294 

Adoption of Protestant child, 417 

Advent, past and present, 561 

Agreements before marriage, 403 

Albright, Dr., in Palestine, 419 

Alexandria, city of controversy, 175 

Alms or stipend, 381 

Americanized Italian priests, 257 

Annulments of marriage, 643 

Archbishop’s Pocket-Book, 486 

Arians, St. Athanasius, 173 

Aristotle on slavery, 225 

Ashes, blessed, at home, 305 

Athanasius and Arians, 173 

Athletics, parish, 291 

Atmospheric religion, 473 

Atonement: not penal, 115; our Lord’s, 
113 

Authority in spiritual life, 29 

Bandas, Fr., on Atonement, 113 

Banns of marriage, 648 

Baptism: form and matter, 93; Latin 
at, 197; of illegitimate, recording, 
191, 648; solemn, at home, 305 

Benavides in New Mexico, 158 

Benedict, Fr.: on frequent Commun- 
ion, I; on parish mission, 463 

Benediction: October devotions, 304; 
prayer before, 309; private and 
public, 91; twice a day, 91 

Bequests for Masses, 534 

Bernard, Fr., on Sacerdotal League, 
297 

Bernardini, Mgr., on Peter’s Pence, 15 

Bible Study, Recent, 418 

Birth control: arguments against, 133; 
crusade against, 631; immorality 
of, 527; perverted faculty argu- 
ment, 408; spreading, 242, 621; 
unnatural, 134; valid marriage, 
493 

Bishop, indulgences by, 651 

Black International, 229 

Black man’s ideals, 505 

Blessed ashes, at home, 305 

Blessed Sacrament in convent, 649 

Blessed Virgin: Leo XIII on, 314; 
patronal titles of, 542 

Bossuet on Redemption, 114 

Bourdaloue on Redemption, 115 


Boys: clubs, 285; of ten to twelve 
years, 149; play, 42, 145, 285; 
outing without Sunday Mass, 416; 
psychology of, 145; Scouts, Cath- 
olic, 535; Pope on Scouts, 53 

Brother, truly a religious, 273; teacher, 
283; vocation of, 269 

Butin, Dr., in Palestine, 426 

Calvin’s authority, 601 

Canon law: for laymen, degree of, 
190; in seminary, 82 

Cardinal Hayes, and Boy Scouts, 536 

Cariath, site of, 418 

Catechists, training of, 470 

Catholic: boys’ play, 52; negro mis- 
sions, 496; University, Pius XI 
on, 633; Pope’s Letter to Rector 
of Catholic University, 519 

Charismata, 365 

Charity: restraints of, 614; St. Paul 
on, 363 

Cheating in college, 128 

Child-bearing, discouraging of, 624 

Children, religious instruction of, 470 

China, Protestant missions in, 301 

Chinese mountaineers, 84 

Christ: in education, 34; oneness of 
faithful, 1 

Christian doctrine, teachers of, 470 

Christmas, in early Church, 561 

Church: and play, 44, 145, 285; door, 
collections at, 647; or school? 11 

Clandestine marriage, 539 

Clergy, see Priest 

Clerks Regular, 275 

Clubs for Catholic boys, 53 

Coleman, Fr., on prayer before Bene- 
diction, 309 

Collections: at church door, 647; de- 
ducting from pious, 15 

College, spiritual adviser, 131 

Collegiate honesty, 123 

Colored harvest, 496 

Communion: and Mass, integral, 8; 
before operation, 414; distribut- 
ing hosts before celebrant’s Com- 
munion, 308; frequent, 1; of sick, 
652; target of Satan, 4; time for, 
II; to sick in convent, 199; see 
also Mass 

Confessional and marriage, 247, 621, 
630 

Connell, Fr., on recent theology, 311 

Consecration to Sacred Heart, 72 

Considine, Fr., on China, 301 
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Constantine and Athanasius, 177 

Contemporary religion, 596 

Contraception, see Birth Control 

Convent: chapels, Blessed Sacrament 
in, 412, 649; see Religious 

Cooper, Dr., on birth control, 527 

Coronado in California, 154 

Courtship mentality, 246 

Credulity of some Catholics, 393 

Curé of Ars, Mass and Office, 188 

“Daily Bread’,?’ Communion, 9 

Daily Communion, 1 

Deductions from collections, 15 

Degree of Canon Law for laymen, 190 

Designated gifts to church, 16 

De Soto in Florida, 153 

Diocesan retreats, 23 

Dispensation from Eucharistic fast, 
537, 648 

Doctors and birth control, 622 

Domicile for marriage, 89 

Donations for pious uses, 15 

Dougherty, Cardinal, Pope’s letter to, 

8 


51 

Dowling, Archbishop, on N. C. W. C., 
337 

Drehmanns, Fr., in Rome, 574 

Eastern Churches, return of, 311 

Eating for pleasure, 142 

Educating for life, 34 

Education: N. C. W. C., 345; purpose 
of Catholic, 31; to marriage, 242, 
621 

Eleemosyna or stipend, 381 

Encyclical on Sacred Heart, 59 

Episcopate in early Church, 313 

Eucharist: union with Christ, 1; see 
Communion 

Eucharistic fast, dispensation, 537, 648 

Evolution and revelation, 318 

Exodus, sociological aspects, 382 

Faith and superstition, 393 

Fast, Eucharistic, 537, 648 

Feelings, effect on life, 610 

Fees, matrimonial courts, 645 

Feyerstein, Fr., of Amiens, 296 

Ford, Fr., on China, 85 

Franciscans in New Mexico, 153 

Frequent Communion, 1 

Funeral: sermon, time and vesture, 200 

Furfey, Dr., on parish and play, 42, 
145, 285 

Gang age of boys, 150 

Garesché, Fr., on Brothers’ vocations, 
269 

Gate of Heaven, Our Lady, 542 

Genuflecting at altar, 201 

God-parent’s obligations, 581 


Gregorian music, in school, 484 


Hannan, Fr., on Exodus, 382 

Heresy-hunting, 393 

Heuser, Dr., on Irish villeinage, 642 

Historical records of N. C. W. C., 349 

Home: and marriage, 247, 621; Cath- 
olic atmosphere at, 473; recrea- 
tion, 50 

Honesty in colleges, 123 

Hope, J. R., to Gladstone, 581 

Hospital, maternity, 623 

Hymn of love, St. Paul’s, 363 

Illegitimate: baptismal name of,. 648; 
recording mother’s name of, 191 

Immigration, N. C. W. C., 348 

Indifferentism, religious, 596 

Individualism in religion, 598 

Indulgences: episcopal, 651; for Act 
of Reparation, 294; October de- 
votions, 304 

Industrial system, our, 231 

Infirmary, Communion in, 652 

Instruction, religious, 470 

Intention of donor, 17 

Ireland: catechetics in, 470; villeinage 
in, 642 

Irish biography, 101 

Italian problem, Catholic, 256 

Jansen, his rigorism, 5 

Josephites in United States, 499 

Keller, Dr., on stipends, 373 

Kelly, Fr., on pastoral office, 237; on 
St. Athanasius, 173 

Kerby, Dr.: on diocesan retreats, 23; 
on priest’s spiritual problems, 508 ; 
on priest’s respect for others’ feel- 
ings, 610 

Kilgen, Alfred G., on organ, 521, 639 

Kiryath-Sepher, 418 

Labor Day reflexions, 225 

Latin: for liturgy, 197; in seminary, 80 

Lavabo in requiem Mass, 541 

Lay: mentality, marriage, 623; organ- 
izations, 344 

League of Sacerdotal Sanctity, 296 

Legal Department of N.C. W.C., 346 

Lent, theatre in, 93 

Leo XIII: on labor, 230; on Our 
Lady, 314 

Libraries, parish, 292 

Licentiate in Theology, 92 

Lie, malice of, 137 

Life, converting truth into, 123 

Little Flower, sanctity of, 355 

Liturgy: frequent Communion, I; 
taught in schools, 483 

Lummis, on Spanish pioneers, 160 

Luther: individualist, 598; on Atone- 
ment, II4 
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Luxuria: immoral, 527; wrongness of, 
140; see also Birth Control 

Maguire, Dr., on Irish villeinage, 642 

Mahoney, Dr., on birth control, 133, 
408, 527 

Mariology in Orthodox Church, 311 

Marriage-mindedness, 621; see also 
Matrimony 

Martyrs of New Mexico, 164 

Maryknoll Mission Letter, 85 

Mason, retraction by, 415 

Mass: adding to prayers after, 542; 
assistance or attendance, 2; atti- 
tude of congregation, 307; be- 
quests by priests for, 534; boys 
camping over week-end, 416; 
Commemorations, 308; Commu- 
nion, integral part of, 8; dispen- 
sation from fast, 537, 648; dis- 
tributing Communion, 308; Eu- 
charistic fast, 537, 648; in in- 
firmary, 652; Lavabo in requiem, 
541; moral presence at, 647; of 
St. Thérése, 183; prayers after 
low, 202; said by priest and 
people, 2; soul of Catholicism, 12; 
special fruit of, 378; stipend, 373; 
stipend and memento, 651; see 
also Communion 

Maternity hospitals, 623 

Matrimony: banns for non-Catholic 
party, 648; birth control agree- 
ment, 403; clandestine marriage of 
Roumenian Catholic, 539; cost of 
marriage annulments, 643; debi- 
tum, 252; doctors and, 622; domi- 
cile for marriage, 88; education 
to, 242, 621; prenuptial agree- 
ments, 403; requirements for valid 
marriage, 89 

McCarthy, Fr., on Red Pope, 569 

McClellan, Fr., on Bible, 418 

McCort, Bishop, on colored harvest, 
500 

McMahon, Dr., on catechists, 470 

Medieval philosophy, 204 

McShane, Fr., on god-parents, 581 

Meditation in seminary, 78 

Mendoza in Mexico, 154 

Mental hallucinations, 355 

Metaphysical literature, recent, 203 

Mexico, N. C. W. C., 351 

Minimizing in morals, 31 

“ Miserentissimus Redemptor”, 59 

Mission, Catholic parish, 463 

Missionaries for Italians, 266 

Missionary, each Catholic is, 35 

Monks of old, mostly brothers, 273 

Monsabré on Redemption, 115 


Month’s residence for marriage, 89 

Morality, authoritative, 133 

Murphy, Fr., on colored harvest, 496 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
337 

National parish of Italians, 257 

N. C. W. C., review of, 337 

Negro missions, 496 

Neo-Scholastic literature, recent, 203 

Nevins, Fr., on education to marriage, 
242, 621 

New Mexico, Franciscans in, 153 

Nun, see Religious 

O’Brien, Dr., on Lutheranism, 596 

O’Connell, Fr., on St. Paul, 363 

October devotions, 304 

Offering for Mass, 381 

O’Gorman, Dr., on Franciscans in 
New Mexico, 153 

Onanistic vice, 133; see also Birth 
Control 

Oneness of faithful with Christ, 1 

Ontological evil, 135 

Operation, Communion before, 414 

Oregon school law, 350 

Organs: Catholic church, 639; proper 
placing of, 521; tonal designs, 639 

Orthodox Church, return of, 311 

Ott, Abbot, on Advent, 561 

Palestine Oriental Society, 419 

Parentage of illegitimate child, 191 

Parish: and play, 42, 145, 285; bilin- 
gual, 257; club for boys, 285; 
mission, 463; national, 257; priest, 
see Priest; unit of Church, 337 

Pastor, see Priest 

Patronal titles of Our Lady, 542 

Penance in early Church, 316 

“Per Christum Dominum Nostrum”, 
650 

Percentage of church collections, de- 
ducting, 15 

Perverted faculty argument, 133, 527; 
see also Birth Control 

Peter’s Pence, deductions from, 15 

Philosophical literature, recent, 203 

Pius X, on frequent Communion, 5 

Pius XI: on catechetics, 470; on Cath- 
olic University, 633 

Play, parish and, 42, 145, 285; see Boy 

Prayers: after low Mass, 202, 542; of 
Ritual in Latin or in English, 197 

Preaching: on marriage, 247, 629; St. 
Thomas and, 449; time and ves- 
ture for funeral sermon, 200; 
using retreat for sermon material, 
26; veil before Blessed Sacrament 
during sermon, 200 

Prenuptial agreements, 403 
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Press Department, N. C. W. C., 347 

Priest: abstinence on Ember Satur- 
days, 201; among negroes, 499; 
and people say Mass, 2; boys’ 
clubs, 288; danger of being 
teacher, 26; difference between 
priests and religious, 271; during 
parish mission, 468; example to 
sacristan, 489; for Italians, 257; 
genuflecting at altar, 201; in pul- 
pit, 449; Labor Day reflexions, 
225; League of Sacerdotal Sanc- 
tity, 296; necessity of meditation, 
29; pastoral office, 237; personal 
holiness, 24; religious vocations, 
75; respect for others’ feelings, 
610; retreats for, 23; St. Paul on, 
96; spiritual problems of, 508; 
vocation to brotherhood, 269 

Private interpretation of faith, 598 

Profit-sharing in industry, 234 

Propaganda office in Rome, 569 

Protestant adopted by Catholic, 417 

Protestants in China, 301 

Psychology of boy, 145; see Boy 

Psychoses and sanctity, 355 

Pueblo Indians, 153 

Recording baptism of illegitimate, 191 

Recreation for boys, 42, 145, 285 

Red Pope, 569 

Redemption: is love, 119; or Atone- 
ment, 113 

Reformation obscured Redemption, 113 

Reformers, intolerance of, 599 

Reflexion, habit of, 28 

Reinsbach, Fr., Director, 297 

Religion, contemporary, 596 

Religious: Blessed Sacrament in con- 
vent chapel, 412, 648; Commun- 
ion to sick, 199; difference be- 
tween priests and, 271; reading, 
in school, 484; vocations to 
brotherhoods, 269 

Reparation to Sacred Heart, 59 

Reservation of Blessed Sacrament in 
convent chapel, 412, 648 

Respect for others’ feelings, 610 

Retreats, diocesan, 23 

Reunion of Churches, 94 

Ritual in Latin or in English, 197 

Rosary, October devotions, 304 

Ross, Fr., on scandal, 393 

Roumenian marriage case, 539 

Russell, Dr., on education, 31 

Russian theology, 311 

Ryan, Dr.: on birth control, 409; on 
Labor Day, 225 

Ryan, Mgr.: on recent philosophical 
literature, 203; Rector of Catholic 
University, 519 


Sacerdotal Sanctity, League of, 296 

Sacraments, revival of, 315 

Sacred Heart: Act of Reparation, 59, 
294; priestly holiness, 296 

Sacred Scripture, see Bible 

Saint: Athanasius against Arians, 173; 
Jerome, patron of orphans, 182; 
John B. Vianney, 96; Mass and 
Office of, 188; Paul, hymn of love, 
363; Teresa, patroness of missions, 
183; Mass and Office of, 183; 
sanctity of, 355; Thomas and 
preacher, 449; on labor, 226 

Saints: and mental science, 355; re- 
cently canonized, 95 

Sanctity of Little Flower, 355 

Sanctuary organs, 526 

Satan not asleep, 4 

Scandalizing little ones, 393 

Scholastic philosophy, 204; degrees 


in, 92 

Schools: Catholic, in United States, 
74; religious training in, 473 

Scripture in primary school, 482; see 
Bible 

Self-knowledge, fear of, 25 

Seminaries, preparatory, 74, 533 

Seminary: confessors, 78; preparatory, 
533; recreation in, 79; salaries in, 
82; spiritual director, 77; studies, 
79 

Sermon, see Preaching 

Sexton and pastor, 495 

Sheehy, Fr., on collegiate honesty, 123 

Sick: Communion of, 652; in convent, 
Communion to sick, 199 

Sin versus Redemption, 113 

Sister, see Religious 

Slavery in labor, 225 

Smith, Fr., on St. Thomas, 449 

Social: action, N. C. W. C., 347; work 
by brothers, 282 

Spaniards in New Mexico, 157 

Spiritual: adviser for college, 131; 
problems of priest, 508 

Spirituality is culture, 611 

Sponsors, baptismal, 581 

Standard of living, wrong, 627 

Stipend, Mass, 373, 651 

Stole fees, history of, 374 

Student: honesty, 123; student more 
important than subject, 36 

Subdeacon, serving as, 94 

Subjectivism, fruits of, 604 

Summa, aid to preachers, 449 

Summer camps for boys, 56 

Sunday, outings without Mass, 416 

Sundays of Advent, privileged, 568 

Supernatural in education, 34 

Teachers of religion, 470 
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Teaching through environment, 38 

Telephone for marriage, 89 

Theatre in Lent, 93 

Theology: Licentiate, 92; of dollar 
bill, 373 

Thomas, as Socialist, 229 

Uniforms for parish clubs, 292 

Union of faith with Christ, 1 

Unnatural, meaning of, 135 

Van Rossum, Cardinal, 569 

Veil before Blessed Sacrament, 200 

Vernacular prayers of liturgy, 197 

Villeinage in Ireland, 642 

Vine and branches, 1 

Vocation to Brotherhood, 269 

Vonderahe, Dr., on Little Flower, 355 

Wage-earning class, 231 

Wine, grape sugar added to, 542 

Woman, dignity of, 626 

Worldliness, reaction against, 281 

450 

Zarrilli, on Italian problem, 256 


BOOK REVIEWS, 


Adoration. Reuter:— .......... 555 
Amann: Eglise des Premiers Siécles 665 
American Foundations of Sisters 

of Notre Dame de Namur .. 556 
Anwander: Religionen der 


Archbishop’s Pocketbook ....... 434 
Arendzen: Men in Days of Christ 212 

Whom do you say—? ...... 550 
Ast-of Christ: “Vonier? 222 
Ayrinhac: Legislation on Sacra- 

Back to God. Meyer:— ....... 554 
Baptéme et Confirmation ....... 440 


Baptismo et Confirmatione. De— 548 
Barbanson; Paths of Divine Love 445 
Bardy: Littérature Grecque .... 557 


Baunard: Les Deux Fréres ..... 552 
Belloc: Wells’s Outline of History 549 
Birth Control and Eugenics ..... 215 
Bluegowns. Dease: ........... 107 
Blunt: Great Magdalens ........ 333 


Bond—Giloteaux: Victim Souls.. 220 
Bontoux: Les Etapes de Déhival. 556 
Bruehl: Birth Control and Eu- 
Brunhes: Foi et sa Justification.. 443 
Brunsmann: Fundamental Theol- 
Capuchins (1528-1928) ......... 659 
Castelain: De Cultu Eucharistico. 544 
Catholic Church and Healing ... 108 


—— Conference on Industry ... 556 


—— Spirit in America ......... 446 
View of Holism. Kolbe:.. 214 
Catholicisme Sociale. Le— .... 556 
Celeste. Life of Sister Mary—.. 661 
Cenacle: The Spiritual Way .... 323 
Chapman: First General Councils 668 
—— Papal Infallibility ........ 668 
Child Training among Primitives. 333 
Chometon: Christ, Vie et Lumiére 441 
Christ in Old and New Testament 660 
Vie et Lumiére. Chometon :— 441 


Christian Era, A. D. 1-1517 . ‘= 
Church Rack Pamphlets ........ 
Cimetier: Pour Etudier le Code.. ye 
Clark: I Belong to 


Meditations on Hidden Life 668 
Cleary: Tribute to St. Francis .. 216 
Code Social of International Union 555 
Cohausz: Priest and St. Paul ... 


“Come; Holy 668 
Commentaire de la Somme Théo- 


Compagnies des Prétres. Pisani: 446 
Companion to H. G. Wells’s Out- 


549 
Concise Dictionary of Irish Biog- 

Conference Bulletin, New York.. 668 
Conferences for Religious ...... 668 
— on Interior Life .......... 335 


Cooper: Child Training, Primitive 333 
Religion Outline for College 653 


Correct Serving at Altar ....... 667 
Courbon: Degrees of Mental 

Christiani: Saint Irénée ........ 443 
Crone: Dictionary, Irish 


Cronin: Primer of Social Science. 439 
D’Alés: Baptéme et Confirmation. 440 
— De Baptismo et Confirma- 

Daughter of the Cross: ...0.-.:0 665 
De Bruyne: S. Thomas d’Aquin.. 142 
De Labriolle: Life of St. Ambrose 325 
De Martrin—Donos: Mois des 

Ames du Purgatoire ........ 106 
Desmond: Ways of Courage .... 333 
De Tourville: Précis de Doctrine. 322 


Deux Fréres. Baunard:........ 552 
Dévotion au Sacré Coeur ....... 
to Our Lady of Perpetual 
668 
Donovan: Eucharistic Congress .. 221 
Eble: St. Francis Xavier ....... 444 
Eglise des Premiers Siécles ..... 665 


Ehrhard: Le Saint Sacrifice .... 100 
Eleanore: Through Lane of Stars 220 
Emery: Priest and St. Paul ..... 96 
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Emilie. Life of Sister— ....... 665 
Emmanuel: St. Joseph’s month .. 
English Literature. Leo:— ... 
—— Mystics. Knowles: ....... 219 
Esser: Correct Serving at Altar.. 667 
Eucharistic Congress. Donovan: 
Extreme Unction. Kilker:—.... 
Fahey: Mental Prayer .......... 
Farges: Ways of Spiritual Life.. 
First Eight General Councils.... 
Foi et Justification Rationnelle 
Fondements de la Morale. 
Fouard: Life of Christ. 
Franciscan Missionary Sisters ... 107 
Frobes: Psychologia Speculativa . 104 
Furfey: Parish and Play..... 332, 657 
Galtier: L’ Habitation en Nous des 
Trois Personnes 
Garesché: Mass Prayers ........ 669 
Gebhart: Present Funeral Costs. 334 
General Aspects of Liturgy ..... 667 
Psychology. Miller:— .... 663 
Gestermann: Institutiones Morales 99 
Gilligan: Morality of Color Line 654 
Gillis : Catholic Church and Home t1o1 


Giloteaux-Bond: Victim Souls .. 220 
Gonzaga: Christ in Old and New 
Gospel for Laity. Remler:—... 445 
Gouraud: Memento de Vie Re- 
Great Adventure. McClorey: ... 656 
— Magdalens. Blunt: ....... 333 


Guide de Procédure Matrimoniale 218 
Habitation en Nous des Trois Per- 
sonnes. Galtier: L’— 
Hamon: Dévotion au Sacré-Coeur 547 
Handbook of Fundamental The- 
uals 
Hayes. Work of Cardinal—. 
Hedley: Lex Levitarum ........ 
Herbst: Little Nellie of Holy God = 
Heuser: Archbishop’s Pocketbook 434 
House of Martha ...... 108, 557 
Highway of the Cross. Wareing: 667 
Hilton: Scale of Perfection..107, 445 
Histoire de Dévotion au Sacré- 
Coeur 547 
History of Franciscan Preaching. 324 
Hooley: A Seminary in the Mak- 
ing 107 
Hour with Christ in the Passion. 668 
Huvelin: Some Spiritual Guides . 219 
I Belong to God. Clark:—...... 445 
Imagination et les Prodiges .... 553 


Institutiones Morales Alphonsianae 99 
435 
216 
O’Brien :— 554 


Introduction to Social Work .... 
Jreland’s Tribute to St. Francis.. 
Irish Fireside Hours. 


Jogues, Missionary and Martyr.. 
Kennedy: Story of the Crypt .... 
Kilker: Extreme Unction 
Kingdom and World........... 553 
Kirlin: Priestly Zeal and Virtue. 96 
Knowles: English Mystics ...... 
Kolbe: Cathoile View of Holism. 
Lanier: Guide de Procédure 
Matrimonigle: 218 
Lattey: Readings in I Cor. ..... 213 
Legislation on the Sacraments ... 97 
Leo: English Literature ........ 662 
Leon: Saint Frangois d’Assise... 216 
Leonard: Some Spiritual Guides. 219 
Letters of Bishop to His Flock.. 221 
Levelis-Marke: Sacramentary ... 550 
Lex Levitarum. Hedley:—..... 432 
Life and Times of St. Ambrose.. 
of Christ. Fouard’s— F 
— of St. Francis of Assisi ... 
of Union with God ....... 431 
Littérature Grecque Chrétienne. . 
Little Nellie of Holy God ...... 
Liturgie de la Messe ........... 
Liturgical Texts 667 
Lugan: Social Principles of Gospel 546 
MacDonald: It is the Mass that 


214 


—— The Litany of Loreto ..... 331 

Primacy of Thought in 

331 
Man’s Relation to God. Remler: 331 
Maol-Iosa: Franciscan Sisters .. 107 


Marc: Institutiones Morales .... 99 
Marie du St. Sacrement: Retraite 441 
Markoe: Triumph of Church.... 
Martindale: Kingdom and World 553 
Morning Prayers from Lit- 

668 
Martrin-Donos: Mois de Marie.. 
Mary Book. McKenna: ........ 
Mass Prayers. Garesché:— .... 
McClorey: Great Adventure .... 
McKenna: Mary Book ......... 223 
Meditations on Passion and Easter 221 
Memento de Vie Religieuse ..... 447 
Men and Manners in Days of 

Christ 
Mental Prayer after St. Thomas . 
Meric: L’Imagination et Prodiges 553 
Meyer: Back to God ........... 
Plain Talks on Marriage ... 
Michel: My Sacrifice and Yours. 
Miller: General Psychology .... 
Mirror of Simple Souls 
Miscellaneous Practical Manuals . 
Mittermiiller: Bishop Wittman .. 
Mocquereau: Nombre Musical . 
Modern Psychology and Mass .. 
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Mois des Ames du Purgatoire ... 
Morality of Color Line ......... 
Morice: Pour vivre en beauté ... 
Morning Prayers from Liturgy.. 
Mundelein: Letters to Flock .... 
Muntsch: Conferences for Relig- 

ious 
My Sacrifice and Yours ........ 
Nombre Musical Gregorien ..... 327 
Nouveau Mois de Marie ........ 
O’Brien: Irish Fireside Hours .. 
Modern Psychology and Mass 106 
Occasionariis et Recidivis. De— 553 
O’Connor: Songs of Youth...... 
O’Grady: Introduction to Social 

Work 
Old Age Security. Epstein:—.. 
Ordinandorum Enchiridion ..... 
Ordinary Ways of Spiritual Life. 
Pallotti. Vincenz— ............ 325 
Papal Infallibility. Chapman :— 
Parish and Play. Furfey:— 332, 657 
—— Priest-Missionary 
Pégues: Commentaire de la Somme 432 
Pettitot: St. Teresa of Lisieux... 
Picard: Précis de la Doctrine.... 
Pie XI. Actes de S.S.—....... 
Pierami: Life of Pius X........ 
Pisani: Compagnies des Prétres.. 
Plain Talks on Marriage 
Pour Etudier le Code 
Practical Ascetics. Smith:— .... 
Précis de la Doctrine Catholique. 
Preuss: Fundamental Theology. . 
Priest and St. Paul. Cohausz :— 
Priestly Zeal and Virtue 
Primacy of Thought in Poetry .. 
Primer of Social Science ........ 
Psychologia Speculativa 
Puniet: La Liturgie de la Messe. 
Raemers: An Hour with Christ.. 668 
Readings in First Corinthians ... 213 
Redemptoristine: Sister M. Celeste 661 
Religion Outlines for Colleges... 653 
Religionen der Menschheit...... 663 
Remler: Gospel for Laity ...... 445 
Man’s Relation to God .... 331 
Retraite sous St. Jean de la Croix 441 
Reuter: Adoration 55 
Richstatter: Daughter of the Cross 665 
Riggs: Social Principles of Gospel 546 
Roder: Ordinandorum Enchiridion 106 
Sacramentary. Schuster: The—.. 550 


100 
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Saint Ambrose. Life of—...... 325 
BEANCIS 
Frangois d’Assise, son GEuvre 216 

—— Irénée. Cristiani:-— ...... 443 

—— Joseph’s Month ........... 108 

— Paul. Priest and—....... 96 

— Sacrifice de la Messe ...... 100 

— Teresa of Lisieux......... 222 
Thomas d’Aquin .......... 442 

Salvatorelli: Life of St. Francis . 216 


Saudreau: Life of Union with God 431 
Scale of Perfection ......... 107, 445 
Schreiber: Socialism, Communism 667 
Schurhammer: St. Francis Xavier 444 
Schuster: Sacramentary 
Scott: Isaac Jogues 
Secret Paths of Divine Love .... 
Seminary in the Making ........ 107 
Shealy, S.J. Father Terence—.. 667 
Short Meditations on Hidden Life 668 
Shuster: Catholic Spirit, America 446 
Skelly: Interior Life for Sisters. 335 
Smith: Practical Ascetics 
Social Principles of the Gospel .. 546 
Socialism,Communism, Bolshevism 667 
Some Spiritual Guides, 17th Cen- 
Songs of Youth. O’Connor:— .. 552 
Spiritual Way. Cenacle: The—. 3423 
Story of the Crypt. Kennedy :—. 223 
Strickland: Life of Union with 
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Sutton: Life of St. Francis ..... 216 
Ter Haar: De Occasionariis .... 553 


Thamiry : Fondements de la Morale 106 


Theology of Venial Sin ......... 668 
Treacy: Father Shealy, S.J. . 667 
Treasury of Faith Series ....... 320 


Triumph of Church. Markoe:— 330 
Turman: Le Catholicisme Sociale 556 
Victim Souls. Giloteaux-Bond :— 220 


Vonter: Art of ‘Christ: 222 
Walsh: Church and Healing ... 108 
Wareing: Highway of Cross .... 667 
Ways of Courage. Desmond: .. 333 
Weber: Christian Era ......... 545 
— Vincenz Pallotti ........... 325 


Wells: Belloc Objects to Outline. 
Whom do you say—? Arendzen: 550 
Wilson: Life of St. Ambrose .... 325 
Wittman. The Right Rev. G. M. 105 
Woroniecki: Literaturze religijnej 334 
Zawart: Capuchins (1528-1928) . 659 
Franciscan Preaching 324 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW is 
the PRIEST’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, for 
Priests, by Priests, and no Priest should 
be without his own copy. 


HE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW enters upon its 80th volume 
on 1 January, 1929. 

Since its first number in 1889 it has served the priesthood as the 
faithful interpreter of the mind of the Church in as far as its scope de- 
manded this. 

It has interpreted the spiritual ideals of the priesthood and offered 
such guidance to our cultural life as the work of the ministry invited. 


The range of its contents has covered the entire field of pastoral 
theology, practical questions in Canon Law, Rubrics, the Liturgy and 
Moral Theology as these present themselves in the ordinary course of 
priestly experience. 


The recognition that the Review has received in many countries 
other than our own warrants the belief that these services have been 
well rendered and that THE EcciestasticaL Review has taken a place in 
the life of the American Charch which makes its visits month by month 


welcome to the clergy. 


The files of the Review cover every interest in the life of a priest. 


The Department of (onferences invites letters and practical questions 
from the clergy and offers authoritative answers which are published 
regularly in the interest of all readers of the REVIEW. 

In its Book Review Department attention is called to the literature 
in many languages in fields that are of interest to the clergy. 

All Roman documents which are of importance to the priests of 


the United States are published as they appear. 
+ 


URING the year 1929 the Review will publish articles on the spirit 
and details of the new liturgical movement, on the place of the 
Blessed Sacrament in Catholic life and worship, the Mission movement 
in its newer impressive phases, the capital sins in theology and litera- 
ture, the Catholic rural movement, preaching and preachers, the lay 
apostolate, and similar topics of immediate interest to the clergy. 


December number will be sent free of charge to all who subscribe before end of this year. 
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A Christmas Present 


Prophets of the Better Hope 


By the 
Reverend WILLIAM J. KERBY, Ph.D. 


Foreword 
By the 
Right Reverend Bishop THOMAS J. SHAHAN, D.D. 


Longmans, Green & Company. Price $2.00 


« THE PERSONAL INFLUENCE OF THE PRIEST. 

- THE YOUNG PRIEST AND HIS ELDERS. 

THE PRIESTLY TEMPERAMENT. 

CLERICAL SHYNESS. 

- MINOR HAZARDS IN CLERICAL LIFE, 

CLERICAL DOCILITY,. 

CLERICAL MYTHS. 

- THE SERMON, THE CONGREGATION AND THE PREACHER, 
. THE PRIEST AND THE EXCEPTIONAL SOUL. 
» ON CERTAIN ASPECTS OF SPIRITUAL LITERATURE, 
- THE COURTESIES OF LIFE. 
. LEISURE IN CLERICAL LIFE. 
. THE ETHICS OF RECOMMENDATION, 


mont Ww 


A series of interpretations of the life and work of the priest who is prophet of the 
** better hope by which we draw nigh to God’’. 

“The reader is always inspired and often helped to aim at the highest ideals through the 
most practical means.”—7he 7ablet, London. 

“ Full of a serene and practical wisdom.”—The Month, London. 

“One does not easily forget things of extraordinary beauty and excellence; they simply 
refuse to leave the memory; they persist in returning whenever thought takes on serious 
mood, or the esthetic sense thirsts for a draught of the ideal. Hence the gratification of 
having these essays on priestly life and character in book form.”—7he Ave Maria. 

“ This is a book to read by the slow assimilative process of spiritual reading. It will be 
found novel, illuminating and persuasive.”—Catholic Book Notes. 

“Every word elevates the Christian priestly state in the mind of the reader.’—The men 
Walter Elliott, C.S.P. 

“Dr. Kerby analyzes with keen discrimination the life of the Catholic clergy as it has 
come under his constant observation. By the same analytical method he discusses the quality 
that should be found in the perfect ministry of God’s mercies to men.” ] 

The author “conveys his teaching with such charm of diction, such directness, clearness 
and kindly humor that his work easily takes its place among the best of its kind. Many books 
have been written on this subject in English, but not a single one can approach the present 
one for literary finish and real helpfulness. It is verily a golden book.”—Rosary Magazine. 

“ The soul-searching of the book is very deep. No priest can read it without receiving 
that precious reward, a truer knowledge of himself.’—Catholic World. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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Christuas Gifts 


For Brother Priests 
For School Sisters 
For Parishioners 


In the Workshop of Saint Joseph 


A Story-Pageant of Bethlehem and Nazareth 


The Gospel story of the Holy Family framed in a vivid and beau- 
tiful setting, so that one sees the Lady Mary, the gentle Carpenter, and 
the Divine Child as real persons in the habit as they lived their domestic 
life, with many a lesson for us of charity and true wisdom, and with the 
natural and attractive background of the social customs and manners of 
those early days. 

Both in contents and format, this handsome volume is redolent of 
the spirit of Christmas ; a new Catholic Christmas Carol. 

Price, $1.75 


In the House of Martha at Bethany 


In IN THE WORKSHOP OF ST. JOSEPH the author drew a graphic 
and faithful picture of the life of the Holy Family at Nazareth. In 
the present volume Dr. Heuser continues the history of Christianity’s 
first years, beginning with the Resurrection of our Lord. 


The story setting invests the narrative with life and with con- 
viction, so that it is at once readable and scholarly, with an appeal not 
only to priests and sisters but to the religious-minded generally. 


Price, $1.50 
ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


The Dolphin Press 


1305 Arch Street Philadelphia 
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The Fruitof Forty 


A LITURGICAL KALENDAR OF THE 


FEASTS OF GOD & OF MARY, THE 

MOTHER OF GOD, compiled and en- 
riched with Historical Notes by the Right 
Reverend Frederick George Holweck, D. D., 
Domestic Prelate of His Holiness, Author of 
“Fasti Mariani” and the “Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the Saints” 


Mos SIGNOR HOLWECK’S well-known Fasti Mariani, 
which was published in 1892, after nearly nine years of 
diligent study and gathering of the pertinent data, was merely 
the cornerstone of this truly magnificent addition to our liturgical 
library. 
Once begun, the genuine labor of love was persistently pur- 
sued for more than forty years, to the point where the literature 
of sacred liturgy is now enriched with this completely 


new and unique work on the 


Feasts of God and of Mary the Mother of God 


It is a Latin compilation in kalendar form giving day by day 
throughout the year every single liturgical feast of Our Lord 
and of Our Lady celebrated in the Universal Church, in the 
National Churches, in the various provinces and dioceses or in 
particular churches and sanctuaries of the Christian world. 

Brief historical memoranda accompany each entry to explain 
the purpose, origin, and history of the feast, as well as to furnish 
the reader with references to the sources of fuller information 
in regard to the same. 


Contains also exhaustive Indexes of the Feasts, and all the names of persons, places, and 
authorities mentioned in the volume, besides a rich bibliography. Over 500 pages 


A volume for everyday reference. $4.00 postpaid 
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The Archbishop’s Pocket-Book 


Readers of this REvizw will remember the series of articles by Dr. Heuser dealing 
with various topics of interest to priests, e. g. parish problems, canon law, personal 
shortcomings. Written for the most part in lively dialogue form, these enlightened 
and charming papers have been assembled into a book for the benefit of those who 
never read them and for those who will certainly want them for another reading. 


$2.00 


The Chaplain of St. Catherine’s 


By the Author of 


“An Ex-Prelate’s Meditations”, “Pastor Halloft,” etc. 


"This book will please priests and be asource of undying suggestion to them. But it will, proba- 
bly, please laymen more because it will show them that whilst their priests are real men they are 
ensouled with the spirit of their vocation and ever bent on realizing it more fully.” 

** Something that is the enemy of satire is here played with delicate fingering, in the interests of 
ecclesiastical perfection. His music not merely catches our ear but touches our soul.” —Bluckfriars. 


$2 00 For sale by all booksellers, or send orders to $2.00 
1305 Arch Street 
The Dolphin Press 7 Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESSENTIALIA PHILOSOPHIAE 


Quae in Usum Incipientium Digessit 
FRANCISCUS P. SIEGFRIED 


olim in Seminario S. Caroli Borromaei Philadelphiense Professor 


Pocket Summary of Catholic Philosophy, giving the essentials of Logic, Ontology, Cosmology, 
Psychology, Theodicy, Ethics, briefly, clearly, in form of question and answer, 


All set forth in graphic eel For students of Philosophy’in the Seminary and for maturer 
students who desire to make a rapid review of their Philosophy. 


$1.80 a copy postpaid 


The Dolphin Press -~ - 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


N the REvIEw advertisements, which are fresh each month, there is much of 
personal interest and of news value to the subscribers. Many of the adver- 
tisers send a change of picture and of copy for each issue, and the illustrations show 
the improvement that is being constantly made in ecclesiastical designing and 
furnishing. More and more, priests are coming to recognize this feature of the 
magazine, and it is gratifying to know that, when they have occasion to order from 
the houses that address them through the Review, they say that they saw the 
advertisement in THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 


sae Subscribers should be on their guard against impos- 
tors who represent themselves as agents of the REVIEW. 
There is no agent authorized to collect money for the 
REVIEW. 
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Handle 


Firms With Episcopal Authorization to 


Sacred Vessels to Repair Them 


BALTIMORE: 


JOHN MURPHY CO., Park Avenue and Clay Street. 


BOSTON: 


BIGELOW KENNARD & CO., 511 Washington Street. 
THOS. J. FLYNN & CO., INC., 62-64 Essex Street. 
MATTHEW F. SHEEHAN COMPANY, 22 Chauncy Street. 
PATRICK J. GILL, 387 Washington Street. 


CHICAGO: 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 205-207 W. Washingtcn Street. 
(Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y., and Bridgeport, Conn.) 

JOHN P. DALEIDEN CO., 1530-32 Sedgwick Street. 
ECCLESIASTICAL GOODS CO., 984 Milwaukee Ave. 

D. B. HANSEN & SONS, 27 N. Franklin Street. 
EDWARD J. KOENIG COMPANY, 819-823 Rush Street. 
SPAULDING & CO., Michigan Avenue and Van Buren St. 
HUBERT GOTZES, INC., 1536 North Clark Street. 


CINCINNATI: 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 429 Main Street. 
(Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y., and Bridgeport, Conn.) 
FR. PUSTET CO., 436 Main Street. 


CLEVELAND: 


JOHN W. WINTERICH, INC., 1707 East Ninth Street. 


COLUMBUS: 


JOHN W. WINTERICH, INC., 80 South Fourth Street. 


DENVER: 


JAMES CLARKE CHURCH GOODS HOUSE, 1638-40 Tremont St. 


MILWAUKEE: 


BERGS MANUFACTURING CO., 483-485 Twenty-seventh Street. 


DIEDERICH-SCHAEFER CO., 413 Broadway. 
A. WERNER, 649 E. Water Street. 


NEW YORK: 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 36-38 Barclay Street. 
(Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y., and Bridgeport, Conn.) 

K. BEETAR, INC., 258 Broadway. 

THE FEELEY CO., 10 W. soth Street. 

THE GORHAM COMPANY, sth Avenue and 47th Street 
WILLIAM J. HIRTEN COMPANY, INC., 25 Barclay Street. 
FR. PUSTET CO., 52 Barclay Street. 

RAMBUSCH DECORATING CO., 2 West 45th Street. 

THE C. WILDERMANN CO., 33 Barclay Street. 


OMAHA: 


KOLEY AND SON, 2512 Farnam Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 


H. L. KILNER & CO., 1708 Market Street. 

J. J. McDERMOTT, Room 818, 1011 Chestnut Street. 

LOUIS J. MEYER, 804-806 Walnut Street. 

F. C. PEQUIGNOT, 908 Land Title Bldg., Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
FRANK QUIN & CO., 46 North oth Street. 

HERMAN J. WOLF, 539-543 W. Huntingdon Street. 

WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO., 127-35 Master Street. 


PITTSBURGH: 


E. J. LETZKUS, 2006 Jenkins Arcade. 


PROVIDENCE: 


THE GORHAM COMPANY, Elmwood. 
W. J. SULLIVAN CO., 96 Jefferson Street. 
JOSEPH TALLY, 506-512 Westminster Street. 


ST. LOUIS: 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 17 South Broadway. 


ST. PAUL: 


THE E. M. LOHMANN CO., 385 St. Peter St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


ECCLESIASTICAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 328-330 Stockton St. 


TOLEDO: 


THE GERITY-WHITAKER COMPANY, 10 South Superior St. 
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{ “Save a man and you save an individual,” said 
John Wanamaker, “save a boy and you save a 
~ whole multiplication table.”—These words are 


as true from the standpoint of the Church as 


q from the standpoint of anation . . .. . J 


THE PARISH AND 


By DR. PAUL HANLY FURFEY 


Some Notes on the Boy Problem 


In twentieth century America the lack of natural play facilities has made acute the 
problem of recreation for boys. 


In this illustrated octavo volume of two hundred pages the modern recreational 
movement is thoroughly surveyed from the Catholic standpoint, 


Priests, Religious, layfolk who wish to interest themselves actively in the recreation 
of Catholic boys, will find here the most practical suggestions. 


The interest of Catholics in the boy has never stopped at the church door. 
Next in importance to the parish school comes the parish club. It is well, then, to 


have this book on how to run successf::!!y a recreational centre. 
Price $2.00 a copy 


THE DOLPHIN PRESS 


1305 Arch Street Philadelphia 
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Revised Manual of the Forty Hours’ Devotion 


The Sacred Congregation of Rites Issues New Rules Governing Devotion 


As this is the time when the Forty Hours’ Adoration is held in many churches, it is well tj 
call attention to the fact that on 27 April, 1927, the Sacred Congregation of Rites issued new rule 
which are henceforth to govern this beautiful devotion. 
(price 25c.), which embodies all these new regulations. 
old and revised Manual may be a help to the Reverend Clergy : 


OLD EDITION 


Confession and Communion 


The Confession may be made and Communion may be 
received on the day before the Exposition begins, or on 
the morning before the Exposition has actually taken 
place. C. S. I., 12 January, 1878. 


Masses 


The three votive Masses are not permitted: 
(a) On Sundays of the first and the second class; 
(b) On Feasts of the first and_the second _class; 
(c) During the octaves of Epiphany, Easter and 
Pentecost. 


Orations to be Said 


In the solemn votive Mass of the Blessed Sacrament 
for the Exposition and for the Reposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament all commemorations and collects are omitted. 
S. R. C., 18 May, 1883. 

On doubles of the first and the second class in all 
Masses sung at the altar of Exposition the commemor- 
ation of the Blessed Sacrament is made sub unica con- 
clusione, unless other commemorations are to be made, 
when it is made after them. 

In all Masses sung or said at other altars on doubles 
of first and second class the commemoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament is omitted. 


Mass Pro Pace 


The solemn votive Mass pro Pace is sung with the 
commemoration of the Blessed Sacrament sub unica con- 
clusione and without Credo except on Sundays. 


The Last Gospel 


These three votive Masses have the Gospel of St. John 
at the end. 


We have published a revised Many 
The following comparison between the 


REVISED EDITION 


Confession and Communion 


The Confession may be_made within eight days in. 
mediately preceding the Exposition. Holy Communi 
may be received on the day before the Exposition 
gins; both Confession and Holy Communion may aly 
be made on any day within the octave of the Exposition, 
Can. 931,:$ 


Masses 


The celebration of these three votive Masses folloys 
the rules laid down for the solemn votive Mass: pron 
gravi et publica simul causa, as given in the he 
Missal under Additiones et Variationes in Rubrics 
Missalis. II, 3 and V, 3. S. R. C., 27 April, 1927. 

The three votive Masses are not permitted: {i 


(a) Sundays of the first class. 

(b) Feasts, double of the first class. 

(c) All Souls’ Day. 

(d) The two votive Masses of the Blessed Sacramet 
are not permitted on days when the Office i 
said, or commemoration is made of any mystey 
of Our Lord connected with the Blessed Sacy 
ment. 


Orations to be Said 


These votive Masses admit sub distincta conclusin 
a commemoration of any Sunday, a feast of second cla, 
a feria major (Advent and Lent), Rogation Days,: 
privileged Vigil, or a privileged Octave. If, howeve, 
there should be an obligation of a conventual Mass, « 
a High Mass be celebrated of the Office of the day, the 
solemn votive Masses do not admit of any of the abor 
commemorations. 

During the Forty Hours’ Devotion the commemm 
ation of the Blessed Sacrament sub distincta conclusion 
is to be made in all Masses, even on feasts of fix 
class, unless the Mass be said, or commemoration mit 
of one of the mysteries of Our Lord connected wit 
the Blessed Sacrament. 


Mass Pro Pace 


In the solemn votive Mass pro Pace the commeme: 
ation of the Blessed Sacrament is to be added 
distincta conclusione and the Credo is said even oj 
week day. 


The Last Gospel 


At these three votive Masses the last Gospel is th 
of St. John, unless commemoration has been made fi 
Sunday, a ferial of Lent, and Ember Day, Rogati 
Monday, a Vigil, the Octave day of Epiphany, or a & 
within a privileged Octave of the first order (East 
and Pentecost), in which case the Gospel of the @ 
curring day is said at’ the end of the votive Ma 
Moreover, if commemoration is made of a feast # 
B. V. M. or of the twelve Apostles, whose feasts Int 
a strictly proper Gospel, that Gospel is said at the 
of the Mass. S. R. C., 29 April, 1922. 


American Ecclesiastical Review 
1305 Arch Street 


Philadelphia 
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’ Rev. George L. Fitzpatrick, Rector 


HE Church of the Holy Cross, Harrison, 

N. J., was decorated by us more than 
twenty years ago and again last year. On the 
latter occasion, we also installed a modern 
and efficient lighting system. The walls, 
serving as a background and setting for the 
stations and the windows, are left plain. 
Their texture and tone, however, are varied 
and sympathetic. The ceiling is a warm, soft 
gray whereinarepaintedcasualand gracefully 
meandering gothic 
foliated forms. Each 
bay has a carefully 
worked in angel de- 
picted as glorifying 
God. These are ren- 


2West 45th St. 


RAMBUSCH 


DECORATING COMPANY 
Designers ano (sraftsmen 
~~ New York City 


dered in soft, jewel-like pastel shades which 
blend gently into the background. The 
sanctuary is effectively accentuated by treat- 
ment in a deep maroon on which are 
worked out an instructive and symbolic set 
of miniature murals relating to the sacrifice 
of the Mass. 

The decoration is rightfully kept subserv- 
ient to the architecture. There is no doubt 
that had the interior been left without color 
decoration, it would 
have beenbarrenand 
cold. This interior is 
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beautiful Iantern is sub- 
stantially constructed of either 
bronze or rust proof wrought iron. 


The electrical parts are amply pro- 
tected against the weather. It is 


RAMBUSCH 


DECORATING 


Designers ano (sraftsmen 


2West 45th St. 


WE DESIGN, MAKE AND GUARANTEE ALL OUR FIXTURES 


OUTSIDE 
LANTERN 
No. 664 


Overall Height . . 26 Inches 
Diameter of Glass. 8 Inches 


The important points to 
consider when selecting 
outside lanterns are: 


(1) Logicallocationto dis- 


tribute light properly. 
(2) Durability and reli- 
ability in service. 
(3) Absence of glare. 
(4) Beauty of design and 


entirely made by hand. The dif- 
fusing glass eliminates the dazzling 
glare so often found on similar lan- 
terns. If in doubt as to its proper 
location—ask our advice. 


COMPANY 


New York City 
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we No. 101—Tubular Stee] Combination Desk 
an 114—Steel Desk and Chair with Lifting Lid Top 


1 Thousands of Seating installations | 


tell the Story of 
American Performance 


In the better schools the country over... 
ee wherever school boards judge performance by 
‘An A. S.C. Installation daily service, you will find “American” seats "An A. S.C. Installation 

in use by a large’majority. Every day millions 
of seats—representing thousands of installa- 
tions, prove that what every seat needs to 
withstand classroom strain has been built into 
A.S.C. seats in liberal measure. But beyond 
sturdiness and stamina is also a hygienic per- 
fection . . . a beauty of design and finish that 
only the resources and experience of this half 
century old institution can provide. So if you 
would have your seating cost you far less in 
‘An A. S.C. Installation the end, specify “American” in the beginning. in A. S.C. Installation 


East Denver High School, Denver, Colo. Raub Po High School, Allentown, Pa. 
Geo. H. Williamson, Architect . Jacoby & Everett, Architects 


“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You” 


American Seating Company 


S 680-119 W. 40th St. 1026 Lytton Bldg. Chicago, Illinois: 65-B Canal St. 
ew York Boston 
"STEEL DESKS ARE BEST” 


Philadelphia _ 1211-A Chestnut St. 


No, 162—Steel Chair Desk No. 135—Adjustable Universal 
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No. 174—Adjustable Universal Tablet Arm Chair 


Sealex 


Linoleum 


POT-PROOF floors are here! 
After years of intensive research 
and experimentation, the Sealex Process 
has been perfected. Its effect is to 
¥| penetrate and seal the tiny dirt-absorb 
# ing pores of the linoleum against dirt 
and moisture. 


Resutt:—Gold Seal Battleship 
and Jaspé Linoleum, now made by the 
Sealex Process, are almost as easy to 
clean as glazed tile. Grease and 
liquids can be wiped up without 
leaving spot or stain. Impervious to dirt, ink, ammonia, 
etc., these Sealex Linoleums can be kept spick and span— 
sanitary —with only a fraction of the care required by 
ordinary linoleum. 


For’ detailed information on this remarkable develop 
ment of spot-proof linoleum floors, address Department FE. 


BONDED FLOORS COMPANY, INC. 
General Office: Kearny, N. J. Distributors in principal cities 


by a Guaranty Bond 
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Resilient Floors Backed 


Ax ANNUAL 


THE 


OFFICIAL 
CATHOLIC 
YEAR BOOK 


FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1928 


First Issue Now Reapy 


A compiehensive sum- 
mary of the history, activ- 


ities and accomplishments 
of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the UnitedStates 
during 1928. Information 
and data on such impor- 
tant topics as : 


Education 

Immigration 

Church Calendar 

Catholie Charities 

Catholic Hospitals 

Form of Salutation 

Catholies and Peace 

Catholie Books of the Year 
Encyclicals of Pope Pius XI 
Rural Life Work 

The Labor Problem 
Chronology of the Year 
Catholic Racial Elements 
Titled Laymen and Laywomen 
Catholics in the World War 
Lay Organizations in the U. S. 
Pastorais of the American Hie- 


rarcby 
Diocesan Changes Throughout 
the U.S. 


and on Numerous Other 
Topics of Equal Interest to 


Priests, Students, Social 


Workers, ete. 


Catholic 
facts 


and 


figures 


PREPARED UNDER THE 
SUPERVISION OF THE 


AMERICAN HIERARCHY 


Supplementary to and cross indexed with 
THE OFFICIAL CATHOLIC DIRECTORY. 


‘‘Our YEAR Book is not merely a classifi- 
cation of tables and statistics. It is evi- 
dence of the religious spirit of the American 

| people.’’ 
| —From Bishop Kelly’s Preface to 
THE OFFiciaAL CATHOLIC YEAR Boox 


Large 8vo. Excellently printed 
Biue Imitation leather - $4.00 


- - - 3.00 


Plus Postage 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


| 44. Barclay Street New York 
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THE fence dollar, like the food dollar, the 
HOW BIG clothing dollar and other familiar dollay 
has a variable value, depending on whey 


IS YOUR and where it is spent. 


But unlike most other dollars, the value of 

F D ll ? the fence dollar is little understood. Buyers 
ence OUaY. unfamiliar with fence materials and fence 
erection, often accept specifications such a 
height of fence and measurements of parts, 
as an accurate yardstick of value. Frequently, 
too, they compare prices with a finality that 
leaves little room for consideration of quality, 


On this basis, no fence dollar can buy maxi 
mum value. Specifications have many fatal 
loop holes. Samples may side-step a multi 
tude of sins. Prices are never a reliable guide, 


To judge fence properly, you must step out 
side the dangerous triangle of specifications, 
samples and prices and gather facts 
many other essential points. Find out about 
weights of materials, shape and size of posts 
design of gates, depth and shape of con 
crete post foundations. Make sure that 
fresh, new materials will be used. And, of 
utmost importance, who will erect the fence! 
Will it be a neat, workmanlike, first-clas 
installation? Can the company who sek 
4 the fence take Complete Responsibility’ 
@ Cyclone Fence has become the nation’ 
standard by right of its inherent quality. 
Cyclone Fence is priced reasonably low yet 
Cyclone never has been, and never will be, 
a “price proposition.” 


Call a Cyclone Representative 


Learn why Cyclone Fence provides proper 
ty protection at lowest cost per year—maxi 
mum value for every dollar invested. Cy 
clone factories, warehouses, and direct fac 
tory branches are located at points through 
out the United States to afford quick, com 
petent, complete service in every locality 
Wire, phone or write nearest offices. 


Fencing for factories, schools, playgrounds, 
residences, estates, property of all kinds. 


clone Fence 


REG US.PAT OFF. 


1\ 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY Main Offices: Waukegan, IIlino 


Works and Offices: North Chicago, Ill., Greensburg, Ind., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., Fort Wort 
Texas, Tecumseh, Mich., Oakland, Calif., Portland, Ore. 


Direct Factory Branches: Atlanta, Baltimore, Buffalo, Charlotte, Cincinnati, Des Moines, Detroii 
Hartford, Conn., Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Fla., Kansas City, Mo., Milwaukee, Mined 
The Mark of N. Y., Minneapolis, Mount Vernon, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Syracuse, Toledo, Tul 
Dependable Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calil 


Property 
Protection © C. F. Co. 1928 Portland, Oregon, Seattle, Washington. 
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This two-unit EVANS Vanishing 
Door Wardrobe holds 60 hangers 


PINHIS is the EVANS Class R Class-Room Wardrobe made 

in two six-foot units instead of the four-foot size usual 
with all built-in wardrobes of other makes. The space required, 
taken from the finished plaster line, is 12 feet wide, 2 feet 6 
inches deep and 6 feet 2 inches high; and the capacity is such 
that even if there are more girls than boys in the class, there is 
plenty of room to segregate their garments. Soundless, mis- 
chief-proof, operated at a touch, and astonishingly economical 
of space, EVANS Vanishing Door WARDROBES are being 
accepted as standard school equipment everywhere. May we 
send our architect’s filing-size illustrated catalogue, with ALL 
the facts on ALL the types? 


W. L. EVANS 
Washington, Indiana, U.S. A. 


Patented in U.S., Trademark “ Vanishing 
Canada and Door’ registered in 
Foreign Countries U.S. and Canada 


VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 
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Beautiful Imported Cribs 


They are Beyond a Doubt the Most Beautiful Cribs Ever Made. 
Genuine Imported Figures of Real Stone Composition. Each Figure is 
distinct and separate, so that it may be placed to suit 
individual taste. Our Crib Figures are all full 
size Statutes—not merely high relief. 


The above illustration gives but a faint idea of the Real Artistic Beauty of our Crib 


These Fisures, for which we are the American distributors, are made of a most durable 
stone composition, and have been modeled by one of the foremost artists of Europe. For 
beauty of design, artistic contour, drapery, pose and exquisite coloring, they are in a class 
by themselves. 


Stables are made of solid wood, beautifully painted and decorated, and so arranged that 
they can be easily taken apart for storing. 


Can be had in different sizes 


Photographs and full details upon application 
Think of it now! Last year many were disappointed 


FREDERICK PUSTET CO., Ine. 


52 Barclay St, NEW YORK 436 Main St., CINCINNATI, O- 
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Episcopal Church, Talladega, Alabama. Built of Old Gothic Indiana Limestone Random Ashlar. 
Frank Lockwood, Architect. C. F. Duke, Builder 


For the Small Church 


NDIANA Limestone Ran- 
dom Ashlar offers an op- 
portunity to secure the beauty 
and permanence of natural 
stone when funds are limited. 
The stone is sawed into slabs 
at the quarries and shipped 
direct to the building site. 


General Offices: BEDFORD, INDIANA 


There it is jointed and laid up 
in the wall by stonemasons or 
bricklayers. The more expensive 
cut-stone is used for trim only. 
Let us send you pictures of other 
churches constructed in this 
way. Address Box 756, Service 
Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


Executive Offices: TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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T. M. O'CONNELL & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ecclesiastical Statuary, Altars, Stations of the Cross, Baptismal 
Fonts, Pedestals, Crucifixes, Groups, Grottos, etc., etc. 


ILLUSTRATION FROM TWO-TONED IVORY 


Patronize American Industry 3 ; Catalogue on Request 
Can be ordered from any reputable Church Goods dealer in America 


Altar Depts 1804 Pa. 
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Gus 


TelescopicHoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 


Ciurch of 
St. Vincent Ferrer 
New York 
Bertram C. Goodhue 
Architect 


A Model C Elect? tc 
zs used here 


In Churches, 
Hospitals and 
| Schools everywhere {ij 


?) OU will ind G&G Ash Removal Equipment 
in Churches, Hospitals and Schools, thou- 
sands of them, all over the country.  Archi- 
tects and engineers favor this equipment be- 
cause it assures speed with complete safety and 
unequalled opera ing economy. 


‘The automatic opening—closing—locking doors 
and spring guard, gate fully protect the sidewalk 
opening. The Hoist itself is ruggedly con- 
structed to give many years of faithful service. 
‘The co:t of operation is so low because one or 
two men can do the work of four or five. With 
the electric model, the use of current is surpris- 
ingly small—many cans being raised and low- 
ered at a cost of one cent. 

Let us help you select the Hoist and equipment 
hest adapted to your particular needs. Our 
engineers will gladly cooperate. Have you our 
catalog ? 


GILLIS & GEQGHEGAN 


Sixty-two Years of Service 


531 West Broadway New York 
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STORES © RII NAL LUSTRE 


ese Authorized by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Samuel A. Stritch (Toledo Diocese) to handle sacred vessels 


Since 1898, extreme care in handling and the highest type of artistry 
and craftsmanship have attended the work of The Gerity-Whitaker 
Company in refinishing sacred vessels, candle-sticks, sanctuary lamps 
and other church fixtures... A special gold, silver and brass electro- 
plating department is maintained for all types of ecclesiastical work. 


Electroplaters of precious metal-ware 
10 SOUTH SUPERIOR STREET : TOLEDO : OHIO 


‘sy —Charles Galloway, Organist of Washington University and of St. Peters? 
Epsscopal Church of St. Louis, and Director of the Morning Choral and 
Apollo Club; internationally famous for his brilliant, masterful recital work. 


” Charles Galloway 
‘ sof the Kilgen Organ: 


“*Anent several of your new organs I have had the honor 
of opening, I am writing to extend my congratulations 7 
.. hearty congratulations. .on these excellent, thoroughly 
satisfactory instruments, each of which is a veritable 
work of art. 


“<The Voicing, Blend, System of Control Action; in fact, 
everything connected with your instruments, could not but 
delight the most carping, critical of organists. 


“Always at your service; and a air” my congratulations; 
Iam...Yours very truly... Charles Galloway.” 


Thus still another great musician = his word of apprecta- 


ais tion to those of the impressive roll of world-famous artists 

whoendorse the Kilgen. . . artists like Renzi, Devereux, 

Eversden, Christian, Hollins, Eddy, Diggle, Biggs, Davis, 

Coates, and Flandorf. .to mention only afew among themany. 
f il - Ws KILGEN & SON, Inc., 4014 N. Union Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS FOR 288 YEARS 


Organs ——. CHOICE OF THE MASTERS 
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time 


ont forget your URC 


hen the annual task is over, and nota 

friend seems to have been overlooked, may 

we suggest that you review your list to be sure that 

one of the staunchest and truest of all friends has 
been fittingly remembered? 


For 52 weeks in the year this friend, your 
church, gives bountifully of friendship’s choicest 
treasures— peace in times of trouble, comfort in 
times of despair, inspiration in times of perplexity. 
Isn’t it proper that on Christmas—the birthday of 
the Founder of Christianity— His church be the 
beneficiary of special generosity? 

There are many gifts that can be conferred 
on the church but few things that will give such 
lasting satisfaction or such genuine pleasure as the 
thought of having endowed it with a voice—or 
having provided the belfry with golden-toned 
Deagan Tower Chimes. 


Christmas after Christmas, Easter after 
Easter, such a gift expresses the Church’sjoy. Sun- 


cAn 
Ideal (Christmas Gift 


that lasts for generations 


Copies of this advertisement for distribution to any member of your church who, in your opinion, would be especi 
interested, will gladly be mailed on request. 


day after Sunday, the Chimes sound the clarion call 
to worship. Day after day they mark the passage or 
the quarter-hours with a voice that seems to say, 
“Time is fleeting—think, act and live acccrdingly.” 


And every note they sound, every hymn 
they play, isa reminder of the beneficence of the 
donor whose name is inscribed in imperishable 
bronze on the imposing tablet that adorns the 
vestibule. The “shut-ins” to whom the Chime 
carry the message of Christ—the wayward whom 
they guide back to the fold—the fame they will 
bring to the Church, all add to the joy of the phil 
anthropy conceived during shis memorable 
Christmas season. 


Deagan Tower Chimes, played direct from organ 
console, are priced at $4375 and up. The coupon 
will bring full details promptly without obligation. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 131 Deagan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me full information on Deagan Tower 
Chimes, together with File of Letters describing the 
profound religious influence of Tower Chimes on the 
community. 


Name 
Address 
home City and State 


“Pray the Mass” 


The Sacrifice of the Mass is our sublimest act of worship. The daily Mass is set in a 
wreath of liturgical feasts and seasons, the meaning and the spirit of which add greatly to the 
meaning of daily Mass and of the prayers of the days and feasts. Most of this spiritual treas- 
ure is lost unless you have the Mass prayers in their proper liturgical setting. 


For that reason use 


The Saint Andrew Daily Missal 


By Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 


of the Abbey of St. Andrew 


All prayers in Latin and English. Special American Edition with 
Supplements for Dioceses of the United States. Vespers for all Sundays 
and Feasts, and many other liturgical prayers and blessings. In con- 
formity with the decree, Divino Afflatu (Nov. 1, 1911), and with the 
changes made by the Sacred Congregation of Rites in 1920. 


Bindings and Prices 

Size 4x6 { inches, 2000 pages, 200 illustrations and only one inch 
thick. All copies are printed on India paper, have round corners, gold 
title on back, head bands, with four-colored silk book marks. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS’ EDITION—Bound in cloth, square corners, white polished edges. 
Substantially bound and complete in every oe as the more expensive bindings. 


yn. call 


ngly.” No. 1—Black imitation leather, blind stamping, sed.edge; . 3.50 
ymin No 2—Black leather, seal grain, blind stamping, gold edges. Each... ..... 5.00 
of No. 4—Turkey Morocco, blind stamping, burnished red edges. Each. ....... 5.75 
shable No. 5—Turkey Morocco, blind stamping, red under gold edges. Each ...... 6.00 
ns the No. 6—Walrus, leather-lined, limp, plain side, gold roll, red under gold edges. Each. 7.50 
himes 

whom e 

"yi Suitable for Christmas Gifts: 


De Luxe Bindings, from $13.50 to $22.00 


FOR SALE AT ALL CATHOLIC CHURCH GOODS DEALERS 


The E. M. Lohmann Co. 


385 St. Peter Street Saint Paul, Minn. 
Church Goods Religious Articles | Vestments 
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Established 1855 


PURISSIMA BRAND 


The Absolutely Pure 
Beeswax Candle 


Che fieal Candle for Mass 


MADE ONLY BY 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 


Oar: 


ASIN CRAY) 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branches 


New York Chicago Boston 
25 E. 31st St. 162 N. Franklin St. 71 Broad St. 


St. Louis —_ Montreal 
405 N. Main St. 330 Netre Dame St., E. 
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A UNIT VENTILATOR 
“should be seen but not heard” 


. .. Stand but three feet from a Sturtevant 
Silent Unit Ventilator—even ina quiet class- 
room—and you can detect not the slightest 
operating sound. 


Outdoor air, filtered clean and warmed to any 
desired temperature, enters the room unan- 
nounced as it were, stealing comfortably 
around the children. No air movement is no- 
ticeable. Drafts or overheating is impossible. Ps 


A feature of Sturtevant Unit Ventilation is the 
ease with which the temperature of each in- fA 
dividual room may be controlled. . . auto- 
matically or manually as desired ! 


We shall be glad to mail to you on request a 
copy of our new Unit Ventilator Catalog. It 
contains interesting photographs of many 
school installations. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. y i 

Branch offices in principal cities - 
Canadian offices at : Toronto, Montreal and Galt, 
Also agents in Principal Foreign Countries 


Ventilator 


REO PAT. OFF. 
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ENRICH YOUR ALTAR 


WITH THIS—THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
OF ALL TABERNACLES 
THE FAMOUS DAPRATO DOUBLE--DOOR 
TREASURY-LOCK STEEL TABERNACLE 


Unprepossessing altars are made attractive, Artistic altars become doubly resplendent 
when this gorgeously ornamental tabernacle with its golden effulgence is installed ! 


PATENTED IN U. S. AND CANADA BY DAPRATO STATUARY CO. 


PATENTED IN U. S. AND CANADA BY DAPRATO STATUARY CO 
Design Copyright, 1925, Appearance of doors when swung open. Note 
By Drapato Statuary Co. how little space is needed for the swing of doors 


Beautiful? Yes, but intensely practical as well. Rich as a sparkling gem, it also offers 
the mechanical advantages and protection of a steel safe. When the doors are locked, 
they are fastened with three powerful bolts. 


TWO DOORS OPEN WITH ONE QUARTER TURN OF THE KEY 
TWO DOORS CLOSE AND LOCK WITH TREASURY LOCK BOLTS 
AND WITH ONLY ONE QUARTER TURN OF THE KEY 


Designs in prices from $250.00 to $1000.00 


YOU WILL HAVE NO OTHER ONCE YOU SEE 
THE DAPRATO TABERNACLE 


| WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


DAPRATO STATUARY COMPANY 


762-770 W. Adams Street 53 Barclay Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CHURCH ART CALENDARS 
to your parishioners 


Every Catholic home needs a calendar that notes all days of 


special devotion. To fill this definite need, the Church Art Cal- 
endar is designed with every day of abstinence designated by a fish 
printed in red, Holy Days of Obligation, Ember Days and Roga- 
tion Days accentuated by red lettering, and all Feast Days and 
better known Saints’ Days appropriately indicated by small repro- 
ductions of famous religious paintings. 


There Are Two Ways 


for you to obtain these calendars for distribution in your parish. 
You can purchase them yourself,or you will findthatanybusiness 
man of your parish will be glad to pay for the calendars in order to have his name 
printed on the bottom of each page, while you keepthefront cover for the name of 
your church and the hours for the Mass. An extra charge is made for imprinting. 


AND 
COUPON TODAY 


PRICES 
1 Calendar . 
4Calendars . 
12 Calendars. . 
25 Calendars . 
50 Calendars . 
100 Calendars . 
200 Calendars . 
300 Calendars . . 


Messenger Publishing Co. 


5932-44 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago 
I enclose. for which please send me 


C) Catholic Church Art Calendars (30c each, 4 for $2; 35c in 
Canada). 

I am interested in sending Messenger Church Art Calen- 
dars to the parishioners o 


hurch of 
which there are members. Please send me 
full information. 


Name. 


E R—12 


Church Calen- 
at consists of 14 pages, 
each Dit. 
ferent religious paintings 
Tteproduced in six colors 
on each separate month- 
ly calendar sheet, quota- 
tions from the Douay ver- 
sion of the Bible and Sun- 


ay Gospel lessons are in- 
cluded in this authentic 
Catholic Calendar. 


(Lower prices for larger 
quantities. Prices slightly 
higher in Canada.) 


Address. 


Town 
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OU can put your faith in everything 
we say about Emery candles. 


We've been making quality candles for 88 
years— liturgical candles, votive lights, plain 


illuminating candles, birthday and Christmas 
tree candles—every kind for church, home 
and commercial use. 


Emery liturgical candles conform strictly to 
the rigid requirements of the Church. 
They’re stamped on the side in plain sight: 
51% beeswax (Gloria), 60% beeswax (Tab- 
ernacle) and 100% pure beeswax. This is 
your guarantee. 


Emery candles are the kind you want for all 
church uses. They can be relied on not to 
drip and bend in hot weather. Samples sent 
on request—inquiry invited. 


EMERY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


EMERY CANDLES 
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HENRY H. HOLTKAMP 


He is most interested in quality production 
and personal attention which give each 
Votteler Organ its individuality. 


The Sparling Organ Company Cleveland, Onis 
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An experienced religious says: “A 
thoughtful perusal of The Journal is as 
good as attendance at an educational 
convention or teachers’ institute.”’ 


Catholic School Journal 


and 


Institutional Review 


FOR TEACHERS, CLERGY AND 
INSTITUTIONAL OFFICIALS 


Published at Milwaukee, Wis. 
28th Year of Publication 


Reaches over 7,000 Catholic Schools 
and Colleges 


Highly Commended by Archbishops, Bishops, 
Priests. and the Religious Generally. 


This periodical is devoted entirely to the inter- 
‘ests and needs of Catholic school teachers —- 
-enabling them to keep in touch with their fellow 
' workers, to hear from each other as to successful 
‘methods and experiences, and to read the advice 
and suggestions of Rt. Rev. Bishops, Rev. Diocesan 
Superintendents, Pastors and other Church and 
School authorities. 


It supplies not only methods and materials for 
use in religious education—the all-important work 
of our schools—but it is generally conceded to 
/equal the best secular journals in value and 
/amount of practical material on the common 
‘school branches. Many public school teachers 
take it because of its superiority in this regard. 


Just as “Catholic Schools for all Catholic 
Children” is a claim on parents warranted by the 
importance of religious training, so also “ The 
Catholic School Journal for all Catholic teachers ” 
is a claim on Catholic teachers warranted by the 
attention that the publication gives to methods 
and materials on the special work of the church 
schools in the United States and Canada. 
| Itis your special magazine. Help to make it more 
_worthy of the great purpose to which it is devoted. 


Size 9x12. Illustrated. 56 pages 
$2.00 per year in the U. S. 
$2.25 in Canada 
$2.50 in ae Countries 
"Desmond 
445 Milwaukee Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Church of St. Rose of Lina 
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CATHOLIC ART CALENDARS 


FOR 1929 


Specially designed for Pastors of Catholie Churehe 
to distribute or sell to their parishioners. 25 Religion 
Subjects of the world’s best paintings to select from 
Executed in beautiful Arr CoLors. Made in two sizes: 

Art Style, 9x12, 7)4 cts. each 
De Luxe Style, size 9x14, Gold Embossed Frave, 
10 cts. each 
Prices include the printing of anv text matter desirel 
such as Hours of Masses or Rules and Regulations d 
your church, together with a Feast and Fast calenda 
pad for 1929. 

Pastors everywhere have informed us that the gool 
will offering of these Calendars to their Parishioners 
have been greatly appreciated, and they have founi 
the Christmas Offerings generously increased in retum 


Samples sent on request 


Specially Designed Christmas Greeting 
Cards for Priests 
Christmas Offering Envelopes 


Special Calendars Made to Order 


of Religious subjects, Churches, Schools or 
Convent Buildings, exteriors or interiors 


THOMAS MacTAGGART 


1235 Arch Street Philadelphia, Ps 
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A popular Life of that Great and Holy Pontiff 
Pius X 


“The Life of the Servant 
of God” 


By the Very Reverend Don Benedetto Pierami 
Abbot of St. Praxede Rome 


Clothbound with many illustrations—Written 
in three parts of 22 Chapters 


- - Net $1.25 
CONTENTS: 


Memorial Windows 


ARS by Jacoby 


—beautifully perpetuate the memory of BIRTH TO EPISCOPACY 
hurche departed loved ones in a living glow of Chap. I.— Childhood of Pius X 
eligiow light and color. Memories... hope... 


Chap. III.—In the Seminary of Padua 
the very spirit of religion... all are Chap. IV.—Priest and Curate 


epitomized in the ancient Christian Art Chap. V.—Parish Priests 
which finds such wonderful expression Chap. VI.—-Canon at Treviso 


Chap. VII.—Capitular Vicar 

in the work of the Jacoby Guild. sai ppincinieni 

A BISHOP AND PATRIARCH 

Prac s a princely gift to the church of one’s Chap. VIII.—From the Stall of a Canon to 
al ‘il allegiance, a Stained Glass Window by a Bishop’s Throne 

_ Jacoby is forever satisfying. Chap. IX.—The Good Shepherd 
Chap. X.—The Cardinal and Patriarch 


from. 
vO Sizes: 


he goo Three thousand churches, here and Chap. XI.—The Apostle of Venetia 
shiones abroad, attest the lasting satisfaction THE ROMAN PONTIFF 
e founi which Jacoby Stained Glass Windows Chap. XII.—The Pontiff and His Program 


| return, give, and suggest their use in many Chap. XTIIl.—The Defender of the Rights of 
another | the Church 
, house of worship. Chap. X1V.—The Champion of the Faith 
An unusual “ Hand Chap. XV.—The the Clergy and 
eting Chap. XVI.—The Pontiff of the Eucharist 
tbrary of photographs and water color Chap. XVII.—The Liturgist 
sketches, and the resources of a national Cha *XVIIL—The Lawatwes 
; organization are freely at the service of Cha —The 
those interested. Write tor Booklet 115. Chan xXx __rhe Death a Pius X 
er Chap. XXI.—His Reputation for Sanctity 


ALC OB 2. Chap. XXII.—The Cause of the Beatification 
or a and Canonization of Pius X 


5 ART GLASS C 
; JOHN W. WINTERICH, INC. 
1707 E. Ninth St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Address All Your Orders 


CHURCH 


to 


J. FISCHER & BRO. . . New York 


119 West 40th Street 


The Largest Stock of Catholic Church Music 
on the American Continent 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF OTHER HOUSES SUPPLIED 


We offer to assist organists in making suitable selections 
meeting their own peculiar requirements 


FRE! 


STAINED GLASS 
MOSAICS 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 
3934 S. Grand Blvd. 


NEW YORK CITY 
101 Park Ave. 


MUNICH, GERMANY 
Isabellastr, 32 
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PICTORIAL DECORATIVE 


int 


the Work of Parish 
House and School! 


by supplementing your regular working 
program with carefully selected motion-pic- 
ture presentations from time to time. 


Pathe Exchange, Inc., now offers a special 
group of films of recognized educational 
value, some on 16mm as well as standard 
films, especially suited to parochial school 
use. Also a wide range of features, com- 
edies, travel pictures, sports and current 
events most appropriate for general enter- 
tainments or fund-raising programs. 


The Educational Department of Pathe 
Exchange, Inc., will cooperate to the fullest 
extent in helping you make the use of 
motion pictures both profitable and con- 
venient. Write for details, indicating 
type of program in which you are inter- 
ested—or mail coupon below. Pathe 

: Exchange, Inc., Dept. H 2, 35 W. 45th 
Type G. C. E. M. 


REFLECTOLYTE Pp ATHE 


Lighting Fixtures 


Ecclesiastical Period Chandeliers Educational 


CLASSIC ROMANESQUE Motion PICTURES 


Efficient Fixtures of distinctive beauty, in Pathe Exchange, Inc., Dept. H 2, 35 W. 45th St, 
keeping with the Architectural ‘‘ Period ’’ of New York City 


the Interior. Gentlemen: Please send me full information 


on Patue Pictures. I am interested in a 
Catalog and Uist of representative Program of motion pictures for P 
Catholic Buildings Reflectolyte”’ 


equipped, on request the Purpose of 


THE REFLECTOLYTE CO. 
914 W. Pine St. St. Louis, 
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Duplex WEEKLY ENVELOPE SYSTEM_~ Single 


‘*MORE Give 


and Give MORE’”’ 


4001 JAN. 6 1929 


St. Mary’s Church 


PLATE COLLECTION 


Please put at least 10 cents in thig 
pocket every Sunday 


“On the first day of the week let everyone 
of you put apart with himself, laying u 
what it shall well please him; that when 
come, the colleetion be not then to be made.”” 
(1 Ep St. Paul to Cor., Ch. XVI, V. 2.) 


DO NOT BREAK SERIES 


JAN. 6 1929 4004 


St. 


BE REGULSE AND RELIABLE 


Adults and 
Children | 
alike should | 
contribute | 
Mary’s Church regularly =| 

and with 

System | 
to the | 
Support of 


the Church 
and 
their Pastor 


The sample is slightly reduced in size. 


Write for samples and information without any obligation on your part 
A reply will be sent you promptly 


CHURCH PRINTING & ENVELOPE CO. 4 


MARY R. SOMERS, Pres. 


Actual size 414x2 in. 


3640-42-44 Market St., Philadelphia | 


Exceptionally Beautiful 
Hand-Hammered Chalice 


This distinctive hand-hammered chalice has: 
the beauty and charm of the old altar vessels us 
in the Sixteenth Century. The decoration ispu 
Gothic style, rich, yet reserved in character. } 
pleasant variation to hexagonal and other for 
is found in the sexfoil base. Made of Sterlis 
Silver, heavily gold plated. Price, includiy 
paten and case, $260.00. 


Send for our complete catalogue 


NRE ELEY” COMPANY, 


WORK 


Inc. 


10 West 50th St. New York, N. 
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Above is shown a representative 
floor plan of a Circle A Church. 
These churches are designed 
with every ecclesiastical detail 
correct. 


And Circle A Churches are mod- 
erate in cost—are erected ina 
very short time, Many parishes 
buy them for temporary use, and 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION, -~— - 


CIRCLE (Q) CHURCHES 


correct 
in every 
ecclesiastical 
detail 


find them so practical that they 
retain them indefinitely. 


The walls are insulated and rein- 


forced. Heat, cold and noise 
are kept out. Circle A Churches 
can last a quarter century. 
Send for our illustrated book, 
**Churches’’, showing details 
of these attractive buildings. 


578 S. 25th St., Newcastle, Ind. 
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Re-roof for all time 


F you contemplate re-roofing your church or parish house 
| this summer, investigate IMPERIAL Roofing Tiles. A 
roof of these cclorful tiles will last as long as the building it 


covers, and will never need repainting or repairs. 


As a conse- 


quence, IMPERIAL Tiles are the most economical roofing 


material you can possibly select. 


trates a wide varietv of shapes and shades. 


Roofing Tiles 


LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 


104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Write for catalog which illus- 


565 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ESTABLISHED 1861 


Cyrolese Art Glass Company and Mosaic Studios | 


NEUHAUSER, DR. JELE & COMPANY 
VIENNA CINCINNATI, O. NEW YORK,N. Y. 


BUENOS AIRES 


INNSBRUCK 


Istituto 


Premiato Sede 


Dalla 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND ART MOSAICS 


The most perfect artistic execution guaranteed by a reputation of over sixty-seven years’ 
standing. Windows and mosaics in churches all over the world 


Apostolico 


Designs and estimates cheerfully submitted ; References gladly given 


see Lyrolese Art Glass Co. 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 


FRANCIS STURM, Ecclesiastical Art Studio Ludwig Woseczek, Artist 
106 Devoe Ave., Lincoln Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 289 Erkenbrecher Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


EDWARD J. KOENIG COMPANY 
The House of Liturgical Art 
819-823 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
GENUINE CREFELD VESTMENTS 


Hand Woven Hand Embroidered 
Genuine Silk, Velvet, Silver and Gold Brocade—Wiill not 
Tarnish, Wrinkle nor Fade 


ALTAR LINEN AND LACES 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


Medieval Pictorial 


Statues—Altars—Cribs—Stations of the Cross—Calvary 
Groups— Shrines in Wood, Stone, Bronze, Marble— 
Original Works from the World’s famous Studios of 


FRANZ MAYER & CO. JOSEF SCHMALZL 
MUNICH, BAVARIA ORTISEI, TYROL 


SACRED VESSELS 
in Gold, Silver, Filigree, Enamel and Niello Work 
Grottos for In and Out Doors 
BRONZE BELLS 
From H. HUMPERT, Brilon, Westphalia 
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To Those Desiring 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


We recommend and offer for sale five and five and one-half 
per cent Notes secured by Trust Deed on 


CATHOLIC CHURCH PROPERTY 
In denominations of $500.00 and $1000.00 
FUNDS ALWAYS AVAILABLE FOR GOOD LUANS 


Reference: Union Trust Company, Chicago 


John A. Schmidt & Company 


10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 


Church Furniture 
Designers and Builders of 


Altars Pews Pulpits Confessionals 


Prie-Dieus Railings Vestment Cases 


Che Josephimun Church Furniture Cn. 


Main Office and Studio: 
351 Merritt Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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Junior Envelopes for the Children 


This attractive envelope is 
designed and copyrighted 
. 964 5 by the Catholic Publishing 
Children’s Company. Start the sys. 
Weekly | season is a_ particularly 
] Bring the youthful mem- 
H} bers to realize their duty 
to the church. Remem- 
PA ber, “Just as the twig is 
bent, the tree inclines.” 


The Catholic Publishing Company 


East Liverpool, Ohio 
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This machine will take 3 , 
your mixed coin and | 
sort, count and wrap it a a-ha 


Accurate and rapid, it gives a complete 
‘“‘coin-audit” in a few minutes, saving 
time and avoiding mistakes and re- May we demonstrate it for you? We 
counts needed when collections are have a booklet that describes Coinaudit, 


handled by hand. which we will send gladly. 


HAHAH — 

SORTS « COUNTS : WRAPS 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORP., LTD., Norfolk Downs, Mass. 
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BALTIMORE ORDO FOR 1929 


Containing the Calendar of the Universal Church 
and may be used by all the Clergy 


Special Supplements for the Archdioceses and Dioceses ot 


Baltimore Portland Albany St. Augustine Hartford 
Philadelphia Rochester Charleston Trenton Pittsburgh 
Burlington Syracuse Harrisburg New York Richmond 
Fall River - Wilmington Ogdensburg Altoona Springfield 
Manchester Boston Providence Erie Wheeling 
Scranton Newark Raleigh Porto Rico 


Every Other Page is Blank which may be used for Memorandums and Mass Intentions 


24mo. Cloth. Red Edges. 


Price, 75 cents, net 


JOHN MURPHY COMPANY, Publishers 


200 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. 
For Sale at All Catholic Bookstores 


WINES 


We are the largest EXCLUSIVE distributor- 
of 


Pure Sacramental Wines 


In this section of the country 


We are happy to refer you to the Chancellor 
of the Diucese of 


Altoona Indianapolis 
Bismark, N. D. Louisville, Ky. 
Buffalo Mobile, Ala. 
Cincinnati Nashville 
Cleveland Oklahoma City 
Columbus Pittsburg 
Covington Toledo 

Detroit Wheeling 

Erie St. Louis, Mo. 
Ft. Wayne Scranton, Pa. 


Grand Rapids Marquette, Mich. 


The A. J. Hammer Co. 


1653 St. Clair Ave., S. E. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Suggestions for Christmas 


THE NEW CHURCH LAW ON MATRIMONY. 
Second Revised Edition. By the Rev. JosEPH J. C. 
Peirovits, J.C.D., 8.T.D. 8vo., net . $6.00 

EXPOSITION OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 3 
Volumes. Vol. I, Dogma; Vol. II, Moral; Vol. 
Worship. Net... . $8.50 


A set of books that meets all demands for the 
Preparation and delivery of sermons. 


STUDIES IN CHURCH HISTORY. By the Rev. 
REUBEN Parsons, D D. 6 vols., 8vo., net $12.00 
LIFE, POEMS AND SPEECHES OF JOHN BOYLE 
O’REILLY. 8vo., 800 pp., net. . $2.50 
CHRIST AND THE GOSPEL, or, Jesus the Messiah 
and Son of God. By the Rev. Marius LepIn. 
THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS CHRIST, According 
to the Canonical Gospels. By the Kev. A. 
THE PRIESTHOOD AND SACRIFICE OF OUR 
LORD JESUS CHRIST. By the Rev. J. Grimat, 


TH CHAPLAIN’S SERMONS. By the Rev. Joun 
Pal BOT SMITH. 12m0., 354 pp., net $1 00 


John Joseph McVey, Publisher 


1229 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Short Course in Voice Development 
For Public Speakers | ( 


New Fundamental Principles . Eliminates Fatigue . Develops Power 


ZANG MUSIC STUDIOS 


New address : 188 West 58th Street New York 


MITE BOX 


For Missionary and Special Offerings 


These Boxes are so constructed that the money cannot 
be removed without destroying the box 


Samples and prices of the various styles 
sent on request 


EDWARDS FOLDING BOX CO. 
Gop. 
: Manufacturers of Folding Paper Boxes of all kinds 
27 North Sixth St. 526-528 Cuthbert St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE OLD MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


CHURCH BELLS 


CHIMES CARILLONS AND PEALS 


MENEELY & CO. ; 
Watervliet, N. Y. 


Best Full-Toned 


Church Bells and 
Peals 


Ti 


Correspond: Solicited Established 1855 


H. Stuckstede Bell Foundry Co. 
1312-1314 South Second Street 
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O 


SANCTUARY OIL 


Gives Satisfaction :::: Ask Your Dealer 
Packed 20 one-quart Glass Bottles in a Case 


REFINING DIVISION 


NY 


Monarch Oil & Chemical Co. 
240 N. 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEEL-STRONG 


MECHANICAL COIN TELLER 
For Church Collections 


Separates and = res 
Counts Mixed 


Coins 


Model B-42. Motor Driven 


Father Henry H. Buse, SS. Peter and Paul Church, Norwood 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has purchased the second of these machines, 
proving his highly satisfactory experience. Their extensive 
use in churches has proven a revelation in accuracy and con- 
venience for handling church collections. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


THE C. L. DOWNEY COMPANY 
941 to 974 Clark St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Movie Equipment 


Most Complete Stock 
United States 


in the 


Both New and Factory 


Machines, 


Spotlights, 
cons, Film 
Portable P 


Rebuilt Moving Picture 


Screens, 


Booths, Opera Chairs, 


Stereopti- 
Cabinets, 
rojectors, 


M.P. Cameras,Generator 
Sets, Reflecting Arc 


Lamps, 


Carbons, 


Tickets, Mazda Lamps and Supplies. 


Send for Free Catalogue “ D“’ 


Movie Supply 


844 Wabash Ave. 


Co. 


Chicago 


Arithmetic and Language 


HELPS 


For Busy Teachers 


Arithmetics for second to eighth grades 
inclusive; Language for fifth and sixth 
grades; Grammar for seventh and eighth 
grades in one booklet of 96 pages. Answer 
book for arithmetics from 4th to 8th grades 
inclusive. 


Write for descriptive folder 
and complete prices 
The Britton Gardner 
Printing Co. 
812 Huron Rd. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Superior church and 
chapel bells; tower 
clock and other peals; 
also tower chimes 
played from electric 
key-board at organ 


McSHANE 


BELL FOUNDRY CoO. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Tnousands of Schools Now Properly 
Equipped to Teach Science 


The past few years have witnessed a wonderful trans. 
formation in the Laboratory Equipment of the Schools 
and Colleges of America. 

Hundreds of new schools have been built—and in 
most of them —as well as in hundreds of old schools— 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture has been installed. 

We are anxious to send full information about good 
Laboratory Furniture to any Science instructor. 

Address the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY Ce 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 

107 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Chicago Office, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Reom 1511 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Offices in Principal Cities 


(either singly or in 
peals) make a beautiful 
and lasting tribute to 
your loved ones. 

The sweet, mellow, inviting tones 
carry their message afar and sounda call 
to worship and a message of welcome 
which really brings people to church. 


Blymyer Bells 


Excel in pure tone quality, volume of 
sound, carrying power and durability. 

Write today for catalog and special 
proposition, new low prices and liberal 
terms. 


Better values than ever before 


The John B. Morris Foundry Co. 


Proprietors of 
The Cincinnati Bell Foundry 
ESTABLISHED 1832 
Dept. 49 Cincinnati, Ohio 


YOUR CHURCH NEEDS A BELL 


Thousands of Churches enthusiastically 
endorse the 


Super “Orgoblo” 


Most of the largest and finest American organs 
are blown by Orgoblos 


Special Orgoblo Junior for Reed and Student organs 


The Spencer Turbine Company 
ORGAN POWER DEPT. 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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st. Louis Bell Foundry 


Stuckstede & Bro., Proprietors 
9135-37 Lyon Street St. Louis, Mo. 


__ Finest Grade Church Bells 
_ Peals and Chimes of Best Quality Copper and Tin 


Catalog free on request | 


Van Duzen Bells 


Formerly Van Duzen & Tift 


For over 80 years our bells and chin es 
have given complete satisfaction in cat! e- 
drals all over the country. They <re 
famous for their full, rich tones, volume 
and durability. 

Only the best bell metal—selected copper 
and tin—is used in our bells. Each bell 
is guaranteed. 


The Van Duzen Electrical Bell Ringer 


Send for catalogue 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 


428-434 East Second Street 
CINCINNATI - OHIO 


Superior Bells 


Electrically Equipped Chimes, operated by organist 
from small key-board placed near organ console 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


22-28 RIVER STREET, TROY, N. Y. 
New York Office: 220 Broadway 


Your Worn and Shabby 
Sacred Vessels and Candlesticks 


Rejuvenated 
Repaired 
Altered 


My Work Is 
First Class 
and Prices 

Most Reasonable 


A. WERNER, The Silversmith 


649-51 East Water St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1888 


Ecclesiastical Metal Ware Refinished 1n a Superior Manncr 
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Corporation 


L. L. FARRELL, President 
PRODUCERS OF THE FINEST ALTAR WINES IN AMERICA 


BIRO’S EYE VIEW OF CENTRAL VINEYARDS AT WASHINGTONVILLE, ORANGE CO., N.Y. 


BROTHERHOOD ALTAR WINES : : : 


LOYOLA (Moderately Sweet) 
LOYOLA (Moderately Sweet Reserve Vintage) 
LOYOLA (Dry) 

LOYOLA (Dry Reserve Vintage) 


LIGORIAN RIESLING (Dry) 
ST. BENEDICT (Sweet) 
CARDINAL RED DRY (Claret Type) 
(AQUINAS) very old SAUTERNE 
BURGUNDY (Special Old Vintage) 
SAUTERNE (Sweet Old Vintage) 


ALTAR WINES SHIPPED TO THE REVEREND CLERGY ONLY 
NO DEALERS HAVE OUR ALTAR WINE FOR SALE 


The Brotherhood vineyards and wine cellars were established in 1839, and since that time 
shipments have been made throughout the country. We believe this Corporation to be 
the only firm having both vineyards in New York and California, shipping direct to the 
Reverend Clergy, and all shipments are made under the personal supervision of Mr. L. L. 
Farrell, President, who has devoted his entire life to the Altar Wine industry, and is well 
known to the Rt. Reverend and Reverend Clergy. 


We wili be pleased to turnish application blanks on request and also the highest of en- 
dorsements. Many of the Rt. Rev. Archbishops and Bishops have visited our extensive 
wine cellars and vineyards, and a cordial invitation is extended to the Rt. Rev. and Rev- 


erend Clergy. 
New York Office, 71 Barclay Street 


Address all communications to our New York office . . . 
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altar Boys’ CASSOCKS and SURPLICES| 


Your particular attention is called to the Quality of Popli2a material 
used in the making of our Cassocks and the style of workmanship | 
on same. We know that you will be pleased with these garments. | 


ANSEN’S Poplin Cas- 
socks excellent 
wear and present_a splendid 
appearance, 
waist and s 
stitched’”’ strengthens them 
against the greatest strain. 
The improved features in 
design and texture of goods 
makes Hansen’s Altar Boy 
Cassocks far superior to 
other manufacturers. 


We are pleased to, submit 
sample of material in. Red, 
Black, White or Purple, or 
a sample Cassock, for exam- 
ination upon request. 


Cassocks Come in 
Black, White, Red 
and Purple Poplin 


Whe 


Age DownBack _ Poplin Serge CAPES 
8 years. .40 in. . . Poplin, Plain, without fringe 
years. . - each Poplin, with Silk Fringe 
Serge, All Wool, Plain without, 
Fringe 
years... Serge, All Wool, with Gold Fringe 
When Purchasing Bays’Cassocks, cats. 6 SASHES 
Better Quality, Workmanship and Fit? or More Cassocks foram with Fringe 
oplin, with Gold Fringe. 
THEY COST NO MORE> SURPLICES All Wool, Plain without 
14. Lawn, without lace, each. .0O Some All Wool, with Silk Fringe 1-5 
Oriental lace, each.. 3.75 Serge, All Wool, with Gold Fringe 3: fers) 
Order Hansen’s Full Illustration show-2= 
A ing contrast between a 
an é weig ht guaranteed “set” (14 oz.) and a 
approximately 
HEN preference] a lb. Beeswax Candles difference. 
day candle, we offer 
the best light obtain- RUBRICA BRAND 
8-Day Glass and]|Candles, in all sizes, 16 oz. to 
Brass Protector gra-]2 case Lots, per lb 


Measure Silk Finish 
years. . Poplin, with Gold Fringe... 
oa Serge, All Wool, with Silk Fringe i: 
years... 
60i 
Insist that they have HANSEN'S LABEL 10% Discount “Allowed! on Orders f Poplin, Fie, ities Fringe 
Lawn, with lace, each. Fringe 
Take the Guess Work out of Candles Anuses 
Day oz to Ib 
51% stamped 16 oz.to | Full-Weight ee % 
exists for the 7- 
able and give a Ruby] Full Weight, Stamped 51% Pure Beeswax 
Ib. 
tis with each case. Less than 2 cases, 65c per ib. 


STAMPED 


BRAND 51% PURE BEESWAX. REG.— 


This candle takes Composition Stearic Acid 


the place of oil Beeswax Candles Candles 


i Com position Brand Beeswax Snow white, hard, 
and is VERY 16 oz. to raulic pressed, oz. 


RUBRICA 


or 


One case Seven day Sanctuary Less than 2 cases, ae than 2 cases, 


Cancle' r per Ib. 30c r Ib. 27c 
supp ALL FOR All sizes 48 Ibs. to a case. All sizes "48 Ibs. to a case. 


25" Votive Lights at Reduced Prices 


Total ValUC. sce ceceee .$26.70 Hansen’s Votive Lights are the best Votive Lights on the market. They 
are extra hard and burn clean; do not smoke and are guaranteed to give 


satisfaction. 


SPECIAL OFFER! “i . The 10 and 6 oe ees the regular 


per gross 15 Hour 10 Hour 6 Hour 
A $4.50 solid brass, gold 1lac- e* : 1 Gross Lots......$3.85 $3. 
quered standing lamp, No. 7008 5 Gross Lots...... 
as illustrated, may be procured 10 Gross Lots. 
for $100 extra, if ordered with i 25 Gross Lots...... 
-day candlez:. Both 50 Gross Lots 
One case Seven-day Sanctuary Votive Th 1 ht lasses 
andks. Fifty cand year’s 
$25.00 Our ten and_ fifteen-hour assorted colored 
solid ‘brass. stand. glasses are highly tempered which makes them 
with Lam 4.80 more hea at resisting the glass. 
Glass en or fifteen-hour, ruby, green, blue, opa 
One Brass No. amber, and crystal colors: 


Total value — Per dozen $1.20 Per gross $12.96 


All for....... $26.00 


No, 7008 solid brass, gold lac- - When ordering the above be sure 
elas Lamp, with y | and specify whether ten or fifteen 
hour glasses are wanted. 


D, B. HANSEN & SONS, 27 North Franklin Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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Interior of the National Shrine of Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal, at Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We furnished the Marble Flooring, Wainscoting, Columns, Railing, Altar, Statue, 
and Venetian Mosaic Ceiling in this Shrine 


THE McBRIDE STUDIOS, Inc. 


Designers and Sculptors of 
Artistic Ecclesiastical Marble Work 


None But Chotcest Genuine Italian Marbles Used in 
Our Architectural or Statuary Work 


American Offce: 19 West 44th Street, New York City 
Italian Studios : Posta Vecchia, Pietrasanta (Carrara), Italy 


WE ARE THE ONLY AMERICAN CONCERN OWNING AND OPERATING STUDIOS IN ITALY. DEAL DIRECT 
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|] tr CATECHISM in PICTURES 


A Method of Doctrine. Originated by Rev. Daniel Lehane | 


OU can teach more} 
Catechism in one§ 


You Can Teach week with Father Le-| 
hane’s System than in} 


4 man entire year using 

Better with any other method. 
It forces attention 
Pictures é and promotes discipline 
in the classroom. It 
makes Catechism easy 
pupils to remem- 
ber and easier for the 


iteachers to teach. 


It is a modern, efficient 
nd_ effective method of 
teaching the Catechism. 

It is a practical applica- 
tion of the ideas of the 
Catholic Church for teach- 
Christian Doctrine and 
follows the Baltimore Cate- 
chism from cover to cover. 


Write for Free 


DB. HANSEN & SONS - 2 
ADJUSTABLE 
Votive Stands Broad 
i 


CAN 
ams, | Offering Box 


24 and 50 Lights 
all Gold 
Lacquered Are Adjustablq 


Brass Finish EFORE advertis- 

ing the burglar- 
proof Offering Box, 
we have tested it out 
for the past three 
years. In the city of 
Philadelphia there are 
three hundred of 


these boxes in use. 
Height 50”; Dome 814” 
in diameter, 94” high; 


No. 

3136. 
Adjustable 
Candelabra. 
3 Lights. Height 
14 inches. Solid 


No. 
3138. 
Adjustable 
Candelabra. 
Lights. Height 
9 inches. Solid 
rass. Gold 


7 
] 


rass.. Gold Rase 1214” diameter; 


B 
|e 17.00 Lacquered. Weight 88 
Ibs. Priced 
$ $ .00 very reason- $39°° 
able at, each 
Per pair Per pair 


No. 996. Not Solid Brass, 
illustratec but All Gold 
Lacquered 


No. 995. 24 

light Votiv 

Stand, as 

Dimen- 

in. high, 


N 
N 
N 


995. 
With four legs. 
Dimensions: 
m. high, 32 in 
wide, 17 in. deen. 
Brass finish. | All 
brass box, 
Com- 
bina Reni socket for 
15-hour glasses 
size 18's Votive 


an ys. Com- 
hination sockets 

t 15-hour glass- 
es or size 18's 


Regular key lock here 


Candles. Candles. 37 
Adjustable 
$4 LIGHTS 50 LIGHTS Candelabra Car 
.00 00 5 Lights. Teight, are 
$ 16 in, Solid Brass, Adjustable 
a Gold Lacquered. to any Made of heavy cast con- 
position. struction and  fin- 


Glasses Extra in Either Size Per pair 


Unless both locks 
are released this box 
cannot be opened. 
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OFFERING inch JN 
D. B. HANSEN SONS 27 N. Franklin St., Chicag 


Cathedral 
Shrine 


A VOTIVE SHRINE COMBINING 
RARE BEAUTY AND REAL UTILITY 


— Cathedral Shrine has quickly met the 
approval of the clergy because it meets 
their long-expressed desires in so many dif= 
ferent ways. Fitted for 76 or 100 candles, it 
also contains storage space for the candles 


in hinged compartments. All coin offerings 
are carried by a slot to a concealed container 
which is practically theft=proof. 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTABLE 
FOR MEMORIAL PURPOSES 


Bronze, silver-plated or cast-iron with bronze 
finish. The Cathedral Shrine is strong and dura= 
ble, yet easily moved and easily cleaned, a rear 
door permitting easy access to the residue tray. 


PATENTED IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Write for complete specifications 
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TAILOR. MADE CASSOCKS for PRIESTS 


Our Cassock Department ts in charge of men with years 
of experience in designing and making Cassocks for 
You can procure a light, comfortable garment 


Jesuit Style Cassocks 
Fine Selec 


Priests. 


of good quality at the lowest possible price. 


PRIEST’S OUTFITS-- 


No. 719 All wool, fine, 
ribbed, 
finish, very good wearing: ma- 
$40.00 
. $5.00 


serge, medium 


terial. Cassock 


Short Cape..$6.00 Sash. 


heavy 
hard 


No. 1119 


Mohair 


Reasonably Pricec 


No. 9714 


No. 8614 
Serge 


00 


Serge 


No. 427 
Serge 


Cassock 


Sash 


Short Cape.... 


No. 9282 Cassock 
Flambeau Short Cape.... 
Silk Sash 


No. 2113 


No. 3003 Cassock 
Poiret Short Cape.... 
Twill SergeSash 


EVERY CASSOCK IS GUARANTEED AS 
TO QUALITY, DURABILITY AND FIT 


Write for our 


Self-Mcasurement 


Blank or Visit our Workrooms to 


be Fitted. 
given, 


CASSOCK STYLES 


Roman with narrow 
back 


Roman with wide back 
Jesuit with sash 


Jesuit with Roman back 

Sleeveless Cassocks fer 
traveling $2 less than 
prices quoted above 


tion of 


CONFESSIONAL CLOAKS 


| No. 1. 
ne Velvet Collar 


No. 2. Belgian Kersey, 
ity Confessional Cloak, 
Lining, Velvet Collar 
No. 3. St. Nicholas Bes 
Venetian Lining, 


4. 
best Venetian Lining, 


Coe 


Best K ° 
George es $65,-00 


CASSOCKS AND COMPLETE 
OUTFITS 


for Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, 
and Monsignors 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERA- 
TURE AND PRICES. 


Prompt Service will be 


Confessional Cloak 


HANS & SONS 


Illinc?s 


31 North Frankiin St 


KY 
on 
i 
Short Cape.... 4.75 | 
5.00 
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St. James... . Louisville, Kentucky 


REV. E. ERLE WILLETT, RECTOR 


New decorations and paintings al secco; walls in monastic rlaster; 
lishting fixtures are of bronze and Conlak glass: executed and 
furnished by this organization — whose talents and artistry are 
based on a correct understanding of authentic ecclesiastical funda- 
mentals,thought and crchitecture, with the required modern rendi- 
tion and style. Your inquiry for such service, estimate, ctc. invited. 


CONRAD SCHMITT 


NEW YORK OFFICE ... . 34 BARCLAY STREET q 
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STAINED GLASS LIGHTING FIXTURES ACOUSTICAL CORRE 


DECORATION 


MURALS 


: 
4 
aye a 
ak 


WO 


0) 


DAN 


( 


WNW 


S§2502 
39 inches high 
in Brass 


ANT 


CRUCIFIX.. .. a beautiful Renaissance 
design. The Corpus, of hard metal, being 


an unusually fine example of hand chasing. 


The GORHAM COMPANY 
Fifth Avenue & 47th Street 
NEW YORK 
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Everything for the finest Cathedral... 
or the simplest chapel 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS: 


2 New York, 86 Barclay St.; Cineinnati, 429 Main St.; Chicago, 205 W. Washington St. 8 
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FATHER LASANCE’S NEW BOOK FOR 1928 
With Saints and Sages 


A Book of Reflections and Prayers 
Father Lasance has ransacked the entire gamut of devo- 
tional and spiritual literature, presenting everything that is 
useful from the utterances of wise and holy men and women 
relating to spiritual perfection and the way of salvation. An 
appendix containing Morning and Evening Prayers, Mass 
Devotions, etc., has been added. 

Regular Edition, size 3/ x 6} in., 750 pages, India Paper. 
Binding No. 2003, Imit. Leather, limp, red edge $4.75 ‘ 
Binding No. 3015, Amer. Seal, limp, gold edge 6.00 


| SPECIAL GIFT BOOK AND LIBRARY EDITION | 


containing only the Spiritual reflections arranged by classified subject matter. Attrac- 
| tively bound in Imitation Leather, De Luxe Style, boxed, size 5x7} inches, © | 


Price $4.75. 


GREATER PERFECTION 


ai, Conferences of Sister Miriam Teresa of the Sisters of Charity 
of Convent Station, New Jersey 


| T is not extravagant praise to say that ‘‘Greater Perfection’’ is one of the most 

remarkable books of devotional reading in many years. The reason of its irre- 
sistible appeal is difficult to determine, but certain it is, however, that its message is 
different, penetrating and exalting. The binding, type and paper are in keeping 
with its intrinsic excellence. As a gift book, ‘‘Greater Perfection” is superb. $2.00. 


THE REIGN OF CHRIST 


THE IMMORTAL KING OF AGES 
by JosEPpH HussLe, S.J. 


' I HE spiritual conquest of the world for Christ the King is the motive of this inter- 

esting book. Father Husslein, who is professor of sociology in the. Fordham 
University School of Social Service, explains the social implications of the now famous 
encyclical of Pope Pius XI on the institution of the Feast of Jesus Christ, King. 
The nature of the modern evils that oppose His Reign, as summed up by the Holy 
Father, are clearly expounded in this book; at the same time an urgent call is sounded 
to meet them firmly and intelligently. The encyclicals on ‘‘Christ the King’’ and the 
“Reparation Due the Sacred Heart’’ are included in this modern, unusual book, 
which furnishes excellent material for sermons. ILLUSTRATED, $2.00. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


NEW YORK 


CLAY STREE't 
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